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FIRST ANNAPOLIS NEGRO GRADUATE—ENSIGN WESLEY A. BROWN 





Lye You Like Books 7 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to promptly fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 


Orders filled promptly. 


RACE RELATIONS, POLITICS 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES ——..___........ 8.00 
by E. Franklin Frazier 

A BUSINESS PRIMER FOR NEGROES... 
by William K. Bell 

THE NEGRO’S ADVENTURE IN GENERAL BUSINESS... 3.75 
by Vishnu V. Oak 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 

(Condensation of AN AMERICAN DILEMMA) 

by Arnold Rose 

BOE Te a ee incites cts ESO 
by Ray Sprigle 

AMERICA DIVIDED 
by Amold and Caroline Rose 

NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
by Joseph A. Pierce 

THE NEGRO GHETTO ...... 
by Robert C. Weaver 

BALANCE OF POWER: THE NEGRO VOTE... 3.00 
by Henry Lee Moon 


2.50 


3.75 


4.00 
4.00 
3.75 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN 
by Mary White Ovington 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL, LE. 8.75 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. Tw. 4.25 
(The Two Volumes—$7.75) 
by J. A. Rogers 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
by Basil Mathews 
Oe EE EE, RIOT. UII i dinceincenstcniinseensioninintciciihleenteniniiiiiniieniie UD 
by Ridgely Torrence 
WITNESSES FOR FREEDOM 
(Negro Americans in autobiography) 
by Rebecca Cholmers Barton 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
by Benjamin Quarles 
A MAN CALLED WHITE... 
by Walter White 


3.00 


4.75 


3.50 


4.00 
3.75 


HISTORY 


BLACK FOLK: Then and Now. 3.75 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

een IO cc Tec TE 
by Carter G. Woodson 

SEX AND RACE, Vol. 1. 3.25 

SEX AND RACE, Vol. 1... 3.75 

Ce a ne 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 

FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... 

100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO. 
by J. A. Rogers 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 

BLACK ODYSSEY ........... 
by Roi Ottley 

FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN 

SUERTE, sicsctciennincininanin 5.00 

by John Hope Franklin 

THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE... == 3.50 
by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


1.50 

50 

Cloth 1.00 
2.00 


3.50 


POETRY 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR... 
ONE-WAY TICKET .... 
by Langston Hughes 
ON THESE I STAND... 
by Countee Cullen 


3.00 
2.75 


2.50 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want. write. 
(Please allow 15c for postage. 


Prices are net) 


ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS._...____.. 4.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

MY SONGS .... 
by Roland Hayes 

Ne en ccneractenentecormcreeincemncseiimeeennn: Sane 
by Selden Rodman 

THE NEGRO CARAVAN... 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... 1.25 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
by Hugh M. Gloster : 

THREE SPIRITUALS FROM EARTH TO HEAVEN 
Illustrated by Allan Rohan Crite : 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY... 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 

THE POETRY OF THE NEGRO......... naiedatiaicenieaatoec 
edited by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps 


3.00 
3.00 


3.50 
3.95 
2.50 
5.00 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 
THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE NEGRO. 2S 
by Jane D. Schackelford 
STORY OF THE NEGRO. 
SAD-FACED BOY 
by Ama Bontemps 


FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


THE LIVING IS EASY... 
by Dorothy West 

THE INVISIBLE ISLAND 
by Irwin Stark 

Co SO a | 
by Willard Motley 

MAURIE ete ae I ec sicinstieiecnonsentsscemtontsinitcanicanss TD 
by William G. Smith 

SERAPH ON THE SUWANEE... 3.00 
by Zora Neale Hurston 

CO es 
by John W. Wilson 

ALIEN LAND ..... 
by Willard Savoy 

Be I io lac ceishnncsi en cisucnaonietcohinsahtinianie 
by Barbara Anderson 

WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS on ecceceneeneneneee ones See 
by Bucklin Moon 

BUT THE MORNING WILL COME... 8.00 
by Cid Ricketts Sumner 

NEW DAY asbaaneseas 3.00 
by Victor S. Reid 

I I ho inccsinanincsncpeeensnnicaeapecsacitsaesiabiasicheiaeiins, OOM 
by Frances Gaither 

Si Pe I cites tdcetasoours tactile aig hpsacitenhaenion .. 2.50 
by Howard Baer 


2.75 
3.00 


3.00 


——— 3.00 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 
edited by Florence Murray 

TRAVELGUIDE 1949 _..___._... 

NEGRO YEAR BOOK (1941-1946) 
edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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50 | 
- Vol. 56, No. 6 Whole Number 462 
as EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 
.00 eee Wesley Anthony Brown, of 1305 Q 
, Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., is the first Negro 
2s | IN THIS ISSUE graduate of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
7 Maryland. He received his diploma in graduation exercises 
5.50 in Dahlgren Hall at 11 a.m. on June 3. A graduate of the 
? JUNE, 1949 Dunbar high school, Washington, D. C., Ensign Brown 
3.95 | attended Howard university for one year prior to being 
. appointed to the Academy by Representative Adam Clayton 
2.50 Pp Powell, Jr., of New York City. 
f COVER _ He is one of eighteen members of the 1949 graduating 
5.00 «=i Ensign Wesley A. Brown class selected to become Civil Engineer Corps officers of 
Hi sag oni Following his graduation, he will be assigned 
3 to duty at the Boston Naval Shipyard for practical experi- 
} COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NEWS oi..-o.ccn-nccnccsesceesseeceeseeeees 164-168 ence in the Public Works Department and then will 
attend Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, 
1.40 IR 2 ha Peis Une Nia aS SS 169 for an additional year of engineering training. 
2.65 eee j Ensign Brown won his class numerals in cross-country 
_ track activities during all four years of his participation 
3.00 EDITORS SPEAK ON THE SENATE FILIBUSTER in this sport. During his second-class year he was 
os <i - 170 appointed Midshipman Second Class Petty Officer in the 
2.00 By James W. Iv) Yee, oe ee Pee Brigade Organization for the final term. During his first- 
class year he served as Midshipman Second Class Petty 
A REPORT ON THE BROWN BRITISHERS oa for oe first group and Midshipman (Junior Grade) 
RMR reek ee Nae 174 a 
2.75 By St. Clair Drake Ensign Brown is the sixth Negro enrolled at the Naval 
' Academy. The two Negro midshipmen now completing 
3.00 “WILLIE STOKES AT THE GOLDEN GATE” their first year at the Academy are Lawrence C. Chambers, 
R By Cy W. Record 175 of Washington, and Reaves R. Taylor, of Providence, 
-_ ioe ar INN sidan asters Since cortprrerso tne Mhodo lsiend.  Midslintuesr Chanibers wen: sumebaied-le 
? Representative William L. Dawson of Illinois; Midshipman 
2.75 HOLLYWOOD ABANDONS NEGRO STEREOTYPE Taylor by Senator Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island. 
Pictures from “Home of the Brave”” ........................ 180 
3.00 % 
2.50 RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES NAACP 
ST. CLAIR DRAKE, co-author with Horace R. Cayton 
3.00 ON aut 181 of Bieck Metropolis, ee a ae douneieny 
Roosevelt college, Chicago, Illinois. 
3.00 ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
3,00 News from the Branches and Youth Councils...182-186 e 
3.00 NN rs oe 186-187 CY W. RECORD is research assistant in the School of 
on © Social Welfare at the University of California and a 
3.00 former Rosenwald Fellow. For a period during the war 
NN UNIS a acearceocctpcscdtytivesrncetcrereanins: | he worked as southern field representative of the Negro 
3.50 Manpower Service of the War Manpower Commission and 
participated in the 1942 FEPC hearings in Birmingham, 
2.50 Alabama. He is at present engaged in a study of the role 
of Negroes in radical political movements since World 
War I. 
* 
Tue Crisis was hewn’ 1910 and is ~ ig —s, of = Na- 
—_ ier oeaet = asker co futp eabnoes oak Glseateas ames: HOWARD BAER (who reviews In the Land of Jim 
50 September by The Crisis Publishing Co., Inc., at 20 West 40th Street, Crow, page 186) is author of the recently published Negro 
PRET Re sem Teri, Prenton, Walter White, see: Novel, Os Huge Angel. He lives at Oceanside, Long Ioland, 
is $1.50 a year or 15 cents a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date. ss 
of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When the ARTHUR E. BURKE (who reviews Without Magnolias, 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a page 187) a frequent Crisis contributor, is associate pro- 
1 VBE eecibiion mez, be chanced as often as dered, bat both the fend fessor of English at Hampton Institute, Virginia. 


Scripts and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage, and while THE CRISIS uses every 
care, it assumes no responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered 
as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, 
N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879, 

_ The contents of Tux Crists are copyrighted, Copyright 1949 by The 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 





















A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal Arts School of Religion 
Graduate School College of Medicine 
School of Music School of Law 

College of Pharmacy Summer School 
College of Dentistry School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 





























FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 











468 Teachers & 
13,330 Alumni @ 


7,231 Students 
26 Buildings 













For Announcements and Permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 

















































ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


riculum for prospective 

leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate school offering 

ing to the MA. 


women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

@ graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


The most complete SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
in THE CRISIS 





LincoLtN UNIversiry (Mo.)  an- 
nounces its program for the 1949 sum- 
mer session of the university, June 13- 
August 5, with offerings in the areas 
of agriculture, art, chemistry, econom- 
ics and business administration, edu- 
cation and psychology, English, for- 
eign languages, geography, history, 
government, mathematics, mechanic 
arts, music, physical education, phys- 
ics, and sociology. Courses are also 
being offered in the school of law and 
the school of journalism. U. S. Max- 
well, director of the summer session, 
expects a large enrollment. 

Recent conferences held at the uni- 
versity included a conference on edu- 
cational problems, under the auspices 
of the department of education, for 
principals of Missouri schools; the an- 
nual conference of the department of 
business administration and econom- 
ics; and the first annual convention of 
the Missouri Association of New Farm- 
ers of America. 

Two veteran newspaper editors of 
Missouri were honored on May 3 dur- 
ing headliner week by the Lincoln 
school of journalism. The men cited 
for their distinguished careers were 
Chester A. Franklin, editor of the Kan- 
sas City Call, and Joseph E. Mitchell, 
editor of the St. Louis Argus. 

Four student council members of the 
Lincoln laboratory high school were 
among the more than two hundred rep- 
resentatives and council advisers from 
high schools throughout Missouri who 
participated in the new state-wide stu- 
dent council organization in April. 


Seventeenth annual vocational op- 
portunity week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Urban League, was observed at 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE in March. 
Highlight of the observance was a 
panel discussion on the theme “Voca- 
tional Opportunities and Vocational 
Guidance.” Taking part in the 
panel were Francis L. Dowdell, Cincin- 
nati Urban League; Mrs. Mae Street, 
Mammoth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville; Captain G. C. Kopp, pub- 
lic safety education, Louisville; John 
Leake, Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville; Rufus S. Stout, Na- 
tional Carbide Corporation, Louisville; 
Charles T. Steele, Louisville Urban 
League, moderator; and Mrs. Alice 
Cobb, state department of welfare. 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Mrs. Sadie P. Delaney, chief librar- 


COLLEGE and SCHOOL NEWS 


The Crisis 









MRS. SADIE P. DELANEY Mors 
Chief librarian Veterans Hospital, Tuskegee,\dress 

Ala. assoc 
ian at the Veterans hospital, Tus noog 
INSTITUTE, has been awarded the Zetajton, | 
Phi Beta award for achievement and Fran 
selected as Tuskegee’s woman of thgroe ‘ 
year by the same sorority. On Marchident; 
31 she was given the American Legionassist 
award by the Britton McKenzie Post Nash 
No. 150 of Tuskegee Institute for meri} and 
torious service to veterans. Mrs. De) taine 
laney’s work in bibliotherapy, group} Dr. ¢ 


therapy, and with the blind hassecre 
received international and _ national treas 
praise. Dr 


Commencement speaker at the Minj fesso 
ISTERIAL INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE on in m 
May 25 was Attorney T. Douglass Daj of t 
vidson, of Washington, D. C. Attorney Apri 
Davis also delivered the commence) Ten’ 
ment address at the George Washing} musi 
ton Carver high school, his alma mater, posit 
in Tupelo, Mississippi. brot 

City. 

Bishop John W. E. Brown, Jr., a — 
Atlanta, Ga., President William P. Tol} ' tl 
ley, of Syracuse university, and oth Was 
visitors, participated in the commence 
ment activities of BENNETT CoxtecHy St 
May 28-30. Dedication of two new Sing 
buildings now under construction was the 
a part of the commencement activities) Dige 
The Jessie M. Reynolds hall, which| fron 
will house sixty-five young women, was the 
dedicated on May 29. On May 30 the| earl 
cornerstone was laid for the Memoria} tu 
Student Union building and the new Si 


faculty apartment. oper 
runt 
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At the recent annual meeting in New 
York City of delegates to the National 
Health Council, Dr. Albert W. Dent, 

sident of DILLARD UNIVERSITY, was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors to serve for a three-year term 

= (1949-51). Dr. Dent was a member of 
the United States delegation to the 
first World Health Assembly in Ge- 
WH neva, Switzerland, last summer and is 
“= (director of the National Organization 
_ ifr public Health Nursing. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street, un- 
der the direction of Frances W. Perkins, 
associate professor of the drama, was 

sented by the Dillard Players’ Guild 
~-—3/m April. 


| 


TENNESSEE A & I STATE COLLEGE com- 
g |Bencement speaker on May go was Dr. 
 |George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
jican Council on Education, Washing- 
**\ton, D. C. Baccalaureate speaker on 
May 29 was Bishop R. N. Brooks, resi- 
dent bishop of the New Orleans area 
of the Methodist church. 
| Twenty-seventh annual session of the 
Tennessee Negro Education Associa- 
tion was held at the college April 14- 
18, with President Martin Jenkins of 
Morgan college delivering the main ad- 
uskegee,\dress. Newly elected officers of the 
association are George R. Key, Chatta- 
ISKEGEE/NOOga, president; C. C. Bond, Lexing- 
1e Zetajton, first vice-president; Mrs. E. M. Lee, 
nt and/Franklin, second vice-president; Mon- 
of th@roe Senter, Knoxville, third vice-presi- 
Marchdent; Mrs. Algee Outlaw, Brownsville, 
Legionassistant secretary; Mrs. Carrie Denny, 
ie Post Nashville, assistant recording secretary; 
r merijand J. S. Seets, parliamentarian. Re- 
rs. Dejtained in office are executive secretary, 
group| Dr. G. W. Gore of Nashville; recording 
id secretary, La Vera Seets, of Ripley; and 
ational treasurer, Martha Brown, of Nashville. 
Dr. Marion R. Myles, associate pro- 
1e Minifessor of agronomy, was a participant 
in meetings of the southeastern section 
lass Daj of the Botanical Society of America 
ttorney April 14-16 held at the University of 
umence} Tennessee. Dr. H. F. Mells, director of 
‘ashing music, recently had two musical com- 
| mater, positions published by the Handy 
brothers Music Co., Inc., New York 
City. A recent speaker at the college 
Jr. al was Joseph F. Albright, special assistant 
P. Tol} to the administrator of veterans’ affairs, 
i oth Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
















amence — 
Jottecy Story of the Fisk University Jubilee 
yo new Singers is told by G. Robert Tipton in 


ion was the May, 1949, issue of the Reader’s 
stivities| Digest. The Digest article, condensed 
_ which| from the Missionary Herald, follows 
en, was| the first tour of the singers from their 
- go the) early disappointments to their eventual 
emoriaj tiumphs. 

he nevi Sixth Institute of Race Relations will 
open at Fisk on June 27 for two weeks, 
tunning through July g. A national 









MORRIS BROWN 
COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
“The Institution That Builds Industrious, 
Alert, Courageous Men and Women” 
CLASS ““A*® RATING 
Co-Educational 


4 YEAR LIBERAL ARTS 
B.A. — A.B. 


Owned, Operated and Supported 
by Negroes 
*TEACHER EDUCATION 


*PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
Medicine, Law, Social Work 
Music, Art, Drama 


*BUSINESS EDUCATION 
*THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Modern, Well-Equipped Facilities 
Gymnasium — Stadium 
For Information, Write: 
Dr. W. A. Fountain, Jr., President 





Livingstone College 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
8 


Fall Opening for Freshmen 
Orientation September 20-24 


Formal Opening September 24 


Livingstone College offers courses lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.S. degrees through 
the college of Liberal Arts, and to the 
B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary 
“A” rating from the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further Information write: 
REGISTRAR 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1949) 
THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — Public Service 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 14, 1948 
x 
Write to 
The Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


Ce. Mi LON. & President 





My My fan hr, hi, hi, hi, Lt, Mr, Mr, Ml, Ml, Me, Mn, 


Wilberforce University 


ORIGINATED IN 1844 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Non-sectarian Co-educational 


+. 
Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 


am 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education & Business Administration 
University Labratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
rYvvvvvvvvvvvVvvyv 








CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


‘ PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 

Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 


RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 


1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3) 

2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-3)........ B.S. Degree 

3—Home Economies: 
(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high sehesl 

required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 

































































MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ego, she had « war job, but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one day she leerned about the 
success of @ friend who had completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more then @ com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
as end has 2 nice new car. 

our success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to ie aa inde- 
pendent living, become your own bots. So here 
% your opportunity, teke immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
er evening class. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phile- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
0.C., Richmond, Vo., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 


Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
ao 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 


Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Principal 






LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 

Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 

ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City, Mo. 























Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Administration Physical Education 


Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
The School of Law t. Louis 
The School of Journclism._™§__™-—Jefferson City 
The Graduate School___._._._Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoin University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 








laboratory, the institute is arranged to 
provide scientific “know-how” for 
meeting the problems of man-to-man 
relations as they affect our home town, 
our country, and the world. The ses- 
sion this summer will concentrate on 
the social and political implications of 
human rights. Promoted annually by 
the race relations department of the 
American. Missionary Association, the 
institute is under the general direction 
of Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of 
Fisk. 


Eighty-fourth annual commencement 
speaker at SHAW UNIVERSITY on May 
go was Dr, Charles Sylvester Green, 
editor of the Durham, N. C., Morning 
Herald. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached on May ag by the Rev. J 
Pius Barbour, editor of the National 
Baptist Voice. 

Nearly ninety-five percent of the 
1948 Shaw graduates interested in 
teaching were placed, according to a 
report released by Dr. Nelson H. Har- 
ris, director of the university’s bureau 
of appointments. 

Among the interesting conferences 
held on the campus was the Baptist 
Student conference in March. More 
than one hundred students represent- 
ing Baptist Student Union organiza- 
tions throughout the state participated 


The Crisi 






in the sessions. Ninth annual theolog 
ical day was observed by several score 
ministerial graduates of the universi 

on April 20. The annual address was 
delivered by the Rev. James Kirkland 
of Philadelphia, pastor of the Union 
Baptist church. 

Col. W. T. Joyner, prominent Ral- 
eigh attorney, has been elected to fill) 
the vacancy on the Shaw trustee board 
caused through the death of Senator J. 
Melville Broughton, Dr. G. O. Bullock 
of Washington, D. C., was re-elected 
chairman of the board. 

A letter and a check was received by| 
the university in April from one of its 
graduates, repaying eight percent with) 
interest, a loan of $35 made to him) 
forty-one years ago. Made out in the! 
amount of $149.80, the check nape 
a loan contracted by Dr. Edward §,| 
Portis of Albany, Ga., at the time he| 
was a student in the Leonard Medical] 
school of Shaw. The debt had long) 
been forgotten by the school, but not 


by Dr. Portis. | 
The Shaw choral society completed ed 
its six-day northern tour in April, after] fer 


having given concerts in Baltimore, 
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Md., New York City, Ossining, N. Y.,, UD 
New Haven, Conn., and Summit, N. J.| #™ 
The Shaw players, under the direction be 
of Mrs. Ethlynne H. Thomas, present: | Sta 


ed John Van Druten’s three-act com- 
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edy, The Voice of the Turtle, in April. 


Juanellas D. Mitchell of lager, W. 
Va., was first prize winner in the Con- 
forth declamatory Bible contest held at 
STORER COLLEGE in April. Second prize 
went to Urquhart Dixon of Alexan- 
dria, Va.; Albert Jackson of Fredricks- 
burg, Va., won honorable mention. 


nt Ral. 

to fill! 
» board 
lator J, 
Bullock 
elected 


Fifty-eight students made the dean’s 
list at KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE for 
the winter quarter 1948-1949. Six stu- 
dents had an average of 2.8 or better. 
The music department, in cooperation 
with the National Music Association, 
celebrated national music week May 
1-6. Some of the highlights of the 
week’s program were a band concert 
under the direction of Henry A. Green, 
an organ recital by Harry B. Baker, 
and a musicale by the college choir. 


ived by| 
e of its 
nt with| 
to him! 
in the| 
epayee 
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Medical| 
d long) i Sst 
sut not. Keith Rawlins, a WILBERFORCE STATE 
| CoLLEGE sophomore, was recently elect- 
npleted| &d president of the Ohio Valley Con- 
il, after| ference of International Relations 
timore,| Clubs at its annual meeting held at 
N. Y,,| Union college, Barbourville, Ky. Next 
t, N. ],| annual meeting of the conference will 
‘rection, be held on the campus of Wilberforce 


present: | State. 
t com- 

SPELMAN COLLEGE observed its sixty- 
eighth founder’s day on April 10, with 
the main address being delivered by 
Dr. Wallace McPherson Alston, vice- 
president and professor of philosophy 
at Agnes Scott college. The speaker 
challenged the students to live better 
lives through the channels of human 
friendship, by championing _ great 
causes, and by the inauguration of 
great ideas in their communities. 


Alonzo Graseano Moron has been 
elected the first Negro president of 
Hampton INSTITUTE by an unanimous 
vote of its board of trustees. Although 
the first Negro president, Mr. Moron 
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is in point of time the seventh: the 
others having been Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, the founder; Hollis Burke 
Frissell, James Edgar Gregg, George 
Perley Phenix, Arthur Howe, Malcolm 
Shaw MacLean, and Dr. Ralph P. 
Bridgman. Another Negro, R. O’Hara 
Lanier, now president of Texas State 
university, was acting president, 1933- 
1934, pending the election of Dr. 
Ralph Bridgman. 

Mr. Moron was born at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, on April 12, 1909. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
his native town; entered Hampton in 
1923 to complete his high school work, 
and in 1927 received his diploma from 
the department of upholstery. In 1932 
he was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa 
ranking from Brown university, and a 
year later he received a graduate de- 
gree in the social sciences from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Professor Robert H. Brisbane of the 
department of history and political sci- 
ence at MOREHOUSE COLLEGE has passed 
his final comprehensive examinations 
at Harvard university, thus satisfying 
all requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
from that institution, Title of his doc- 
toral thesis is “The Rise of Protest 
Movements among Negroes since 1900.” 
Professor Brisbane, who holds a B.A. 
from St. Johns college, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the M.A. from Harvard, has been 
on the Morehouse faculty since 1948. 
Twelve members of the Morehouse fac- 
ulty, including Professor Brisbane, hold 
doctorates in their field of specializa- 
tion. 
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The college observed national voca- 
tional guidance week March 20-26. 
Throughout the week Dr. C. L. Shartle 
of Ohio State university, an eminent 
authority on vocational guidance, was 
present on the campus for consulta- 
tions with students and to lend what- 
ever assistance he could in this effort 
at professional orientation. Among 
prominent speakers present were 
George Edwards, southern field rep- 
resentative of the National Urban 
League; J. R. Henderson, manager of 
the John Eagan Homes; and A, A. 
Reid, comptroller of Atlanta univer- 
sity. 

Ira DeA. Reid, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at Haverford 
collegé, Haverford, Penn., addressed 
the college student body at their chapel 
exercises on April 13. At request of the 
college French department, Morehouse 
has received a number of gifts from the 
French Gratitude Train. The college 
glee club has just returned ‘from a suc- 
cessful concert tour which included 
Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, and Chattanooga in their 
itinerary. 


Ten award winners at ATLANTA UNI- 
VERSITY’s eighth annual exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, and prints by Ne- 
gro artists were Lois Mailou Jones of 
Washington, D. C., winner of the John 
Hope Purchase award of $250 for her 
landscape “Ville d’Houdain—France”; 
Cecil D. Nelson of Champaign, IIL, 
who captured the $300 Edward B. Al- 
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ford Purchase award for his figure 
painting ‘Self-Portrait — Confronted 
Age, 16”; Frederick D. Jones, Jr., of 
Chicago, IIl., who took the first Atlanta 
university award of $150 for his oil 


painting “The Daughter of Eve”; 
Romeyn Van Lippman of Boston, 


Mass., who received the first water color 
award of $125 for his “Baptismal”; 
Walter A. Simon of Savannah, Ga., 
who won the second water color award 
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of $75 for his “Abstraction—The City 
—No. 3”; Charles W. Stallings of Balti- 
more, Md., who won the first Edward 
B. Alford Purchase award of $250 for 
sculpture for his alabaster head called 
“Soothsayer”; Jewel Simon of Atlanta, 
Ga., who won the second sculpture 
award of $100 for her plaster head 
called ‘Hattie’; Charles White of New 
York City who won the first prize of 
$25, in the graphic arts for his litho- 
graph entitled “Youth”; Samella San- 
ders of Columbus, Ohio, who won the 
second award of $15 in the graphic arts 
for her linoleum block called “Head”; 
and James H. Malone of Atlanta, Ga., 
who received the third award of $10 
for his pencil drawing entitled “My 
Classmate.” 


Honorable mention went to four art- 
ists: Hayward L. Oubre, Jr., of Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; William E. Pajaud, Jr., 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert E. Jones 
of Chicago, Ill.; and Samella Sanders. 

Serving as judges of the show were 
Lewis P. Skidmore, former director of 
the High Museum in Atlanta; R. Craw- 
ford Livingston, artist and a member 
of the faculty of Oglethorpe university; 
and Felix Payant, artist and a former 
editor of Design Magazine, Toledo, 
Ohio. Approximately 250 works of art 
were entered in the 1949 competition. 

The Trevor Arnett Library of At- 
lanta university was dedicated on April 
10 by President James Ross McCain of 
Agnes Scott college, Decatur, Ga. Pres- 
ident Florence Read of Spelman un- 
veiled the bust of Mr. Arnett at the 
close of the tribute by Dr. McCain. 

Students of the university library 
school took their annual spring tour 
of Washington and Baltimore libraries 
in April, listening to a series of lec- 
tures by specialists in the field of 
librarianship. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE will be host 
to the seventh annual summer school 
for ministers for two three-week peri- 
ods, June 20-July 2g and July 8-July 
11. Dr. Harry W. Roberts of the de- 
partment of sociology will serve as di- 
rector of the summer school for min- 
isters. 

Over three thousand farmers attend- 
ed the Annual Farmers Conference 
held at the college on April 7, with 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor, head of the divi- 
sion of farm population and rural life 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
as the chief speaker. Fifteenth annual 
music festival began at the college on 
April g when over 800 students repre- 
senting 17 high schools in Virginia 
were presented in mixed choruses and 
glee clubs in the college auditorium. 
The festival was under the direction 
of Mrs. Aldena W. Davis, assistant state 
supervisor of music. 


The Crisis 


Wide World 

SENIOR CLASS PRESIDENT William S. Hat- 

chett, 21, of Verona, N. J., stands outside a 

building at Rutgers college, New Brunswick, 

N. J. Elected president of the senior class at 

Rutgers, Hatchett is the first Negro to win 
this honor. 


Army day was observed at the col- } 
lege on April 7, with an ROTC regi- | 
mental parade on the front campus cli- 
maxing the day’s activities. 

Fifty-fourth annual commencement 
of WeEsr VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE was 
held on May 29, with Senator Harley 
H. Kilgore as the commencement 
speaker. The annual baccalaureate | 
service was held on May 28, with Pres- | 
ident John W. Davis delivering the 
address. 

Professors John F. Matheus, of the 
department of romance languages, and 
J. Ruben Sheeler, of the department of 
history, represented the college at the 
meeting of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships for educational exchange under 
the Fulbright Act. 

Thirty-fifth national Negro health 
week was celebrated at the college on 
April 7. 
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Editorials 





RUNOUT 


HE kindest view of the announcement of Senator 

Scott W. Lucas, Majority Leader, that welfare and civil 
rights legislation have been dropped for this session of 
Congress is that the Truman administration has staged a 
runout on the pledges in the Philadelphia platform and in 
the speeches of the President himself. The Americans for 
Democratic Action, supporters of the President and chief 
architects of the civil rights plank at Philadelphia, used the 
blunt word, “betrayal.” 


Senator Lucas made his announcement as he left the 
White House after conferring with Mr. Truman, yet two 
days later the President told a delegation that he was still 


| pressing for his civil rights program, A day later he inti- 


mated at his regular press conference that Senator Lucas 
was not speaking for the White House. 


Are the people who want civil rights getting the run- 
around from the administration? The record would seem 
to indicate that they are, even if Mr. Truman personally 
is sincere in his beliefs. 


1. Although both parties knew after the election that 
a change in the Senate rules was to be the first business of 
the new Congress, nothing was done on this or any other 
business during the month of January. On January 24 hear- 
ings were begun on resolutions to change the rules so as 


| to cut off filibusters after a reasonable time. 


2. At these hearings Republican Senator Wayne Morse 
stepped out in front with his resolution. Democratic Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden teamed with Republican Senator Ken- 
neth Wherry on a resolution which meant only a half-step 
advance, since it retained the old two-thirds rule which had 
been demonstrated to be ineffective. 


3. When Vice President Barkley ruled that cloture ap- 
plied to motions to bring up legislation as well as to legis- 
lation itself, three Democrats outside the Deep South voted 
not to uphold him. Had the administration held them in 
line, Barkley would have been upheld by a vote of 44-43. 


4. In the disorganization following the defeat of the 
Barkley ruling the administration leadership accepted the 
Wherry so-called compromise resolution (which was no 
compromise in any sense of the word) providing for cloture 
by 64 votes and no cloture whatsoever on any motion to 
change the rules. 


5. After failing to fight for a rules change that would 
permit the consideration of civil rights legislation as such, 
the administration discouraged, refused to sponsor, or ac- 
tively opposed amendments to federal-aid-to-education and 
public housing legislation which would have barred racial 


segregation. 


6. Finally on May 24, Majority Leader Lucas announced 
that civil rights would be among the items passed over by 
this session of Congress. 


That record does not look like the one of an administra- 
tion which really and truly wants to do something about 
civil rights, President Truman may want something done, 
but so far he has not been able to get his leaders on the 
Congressional front to devise and execute a strategy to get 
it done. It is admitted that the Dixiecrat wing of the Demo- 
cratic party could not be counted upon for help. It was 
known that the Republicans would be reluctant to assist 
in the passage of civil rights bills since they would not 





want the Democrats to get credit for their passage. It was 
known that a loose coalition between Republicans and 


Dixiecrats has functioned in the past and could be expected 
to continue. 


But, although the Republicans had pledged themselves 
to civil rights legislation, apparently no efforts were made 
to jockey them into a position where they could not refuse 
to go along on certain measures. Apparently no effort has 
been made to put party pressure on such men as Hayden 
and McFarland of Arizona and McCarran of Nevada who 
are outside the heavy Negro voting areas. 


The fact seems to be that the civil rights program has 
merely been announced; it has not been fought for. The 
Republicans, meanwhile, are gleeful. While they have been 
guilty of shameless obstruction and sabotage, they never- 
theless can say that the Truman administration has not 
made a fight for civil rights, it has not forced a bill to the 
point where it can be shown from the voting record on a 
measure that the GOP opposes civil rights. 


The millions of Negro voters who chose the Truman 
administration last November are shocked at the above 
record and the final runout announced May 24. They still 
demand action at this regular session or at a called special 
session for civil rights only. If Mr. Truman and his Con- 
gressional leaders fail at this point to apprehend the extent 
of the growing doubts and disillusionment they may un- 
derstand them more clearly after the 1950 election. 


NON-SEGREGATION CLAUSES 


‘Tae NAACP is supporting non-segregation clauses in 
federal housing and education bills because: 


1. We do not believe federal funds should be used to 
further intrench the vicious system of jim-crow education 
which has cheated several millions of Negro boys and girls 
and young men and women of a decent education and thus 
assisted materially in holding the race in second-class 
citizenship. 

2. We know that the federal funds now being distrib- 
uted to the states are not allocated fairly in the states hav- 
ing separate systems based upon race, so it is improbable 
that—even if the jim-crow system were acceptable—the 
new funds would be distributed equitably. 

3. We do not believe that federal funds should be used 
to build and strengthen ghetto housing, the very existence 
of which guarantees ghetto schools, ghetto thinking, and 
all the attendant discriminations, 


The NAACP believes that the people who want segrega- 
tion should take the responsibility for defeating this legisla- 
tion and the non-segregation clause. Let the representatives 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi and the rest declare 
for and vote to have no federal aid rather than non- 
segregated federal aid. Thus far they have not been forced 
to defend the jim-crow system or make a choice because 
northern and western senators, including some liberals, 
have saved them the trouble by voting against the non- 
segregation clauses. 


The prospect of smashing the evil of segregation in hous- 
ing and education will become dim, indeed, if a federal 
policy backed by federal millions pumps new vigor into the 
structure. 





The Crisis 


Editors Speak on the 
Senate Filibuster 


T WAS agreed at the end of the 

8oth Congress that the first business 

of the 81st would be to tighten the 
rules on filibuster. This was a “must” 
if the Administration was to get any of 
its civil-rights proposals enacted into 
law. But the Democratic leadership 
dilly-dallyed a month before holding 
hearings, and it was not until February 
28 that they actually got around to 
doing something. Then a group of 
Southern Democrats began their six- 
teen-day filibuster for the purpose of 
preventing any rules change to make 
cloture easier. Although the Democrats 
have a paper majority of twelve (which 
is totally ineffectual in practice), i 
took a coalition of Republican and 
southern Democratic senators to pre- 
scribe the terms under which the fili- 
buster would be called off. Technically, 
the fight was provoked by Senate Reso- 
lution 15, an amendment to the cloture 
rule of the Senate. Actually, however, 
the stupendous irrelevancies of the fili- 
buster were concerned with President 
Truman’s civil-rights program, and 
every editor tried in one way or an- 
other to make this issue the fulcrum of 
his discussion. 

In our attempt to get a cross section 
of American editorial opinion on the 
filibuster, we examined the editorials 
in more than three hundred papers in 
all sections of the country, including 
the large metropolitan dailies as well 
as the little papers of the hinterland. 


The first thing we remarked was the 
large number of editors who felt it nec- 
essary to give “a brief ABC on the 
filibuster and other complicated doings 
in the Senate.” Many likewise felt it 
necessary to give a detailed history of 
the filibuster as well as its modus op- 
erandi. From this we infer that many 
editors believed their readers ignorant 
of the mechanics of a Senate filibuster. 
Many editors, too, irrespective of their 
sectional differences and political affili- 
ations, regarded a filibuster in a legis- 


By James W. Ivy 


The sixteen-day Senate filibust- 
er of February 28-March 17, 
ostensibly over the technicalities 
of cloture but really over Presi- 
dent Truman’s controversial 
civil-rights program, evoked a 
torrential flow of editorial opin- 
ion throughout the country, 
some of which is examined 
below 


lative body elected to face such hot na- 
tional issues as rent control, ERP, the 
Atlantic pact, and the snarled interna- 
tional situation as the height of folly. 
“Maybe what has been going on in 
Washington this week [March 19],” ex- 
plained Herman A. Lowe in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, “is part of the reason 
why we are so far from an open book 
to others—or even to ourselves,” Even 
Asiatics, he continues, will now find it 
impossible to understand “the devious 


mental processes of the inscrutable 
Americans.” 
“Too many important matters of 


legislation,” thought the St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Times, “are impending for the 
Senate to go on indefinitely with south- 
ern senators spouting off in defense of 
an indefensible and undemocratic in- 
stitution.” 

The Dayton, Ohio, News looked at 
it this way: 

While democratic nations, of them, 
were demonstrating their to move 
swiftly and in unison—an opposite showing 
-was being made all week in the domestic af- 
fairs of the most important of these nations. 
This was the showing of weakness and futility 
by which the American Senate allowed itself 
to be tied up by a talkfest until the majority 
had yielded to a minority of the senators. Im- 
portant legislative programs could not even be 
considered until a minority opposed to just 
one of them had nailed down the virtual as- 
surance of being able to block it forever by 
filibustering. 

Another striking fact noted in the 


eight 
ability 


editorials examined was the lack of any 
consistent division of opinion along 
strictly geographical lines. Roughly 
speaking, the majority of northern, as 
weli as many western, editors were 
against the filibuster pro forma al- 
though they were not always in favor 
of Mr. Truman’s civil-rights program. 
This comment from the Tucson, Ari- 
zona, Citizen reflects this point of view: 

We believe the right of the individual states 
to police their own affairs is mandated by the 
Constitution. . . . The debate of the civil liber- 
ties problem in congress will never produce an 
answer to the problem. Whether it is wise to 
attempt to force a free intermingling with, and 
acceptance of racial minorities, will still be a 
question of individual taste rather than mere 
obedience to a federal or state law. Socially, 
race discrimination, if such it may be termed, 
is even now the problem of individuals in the 
mass rather than a constitutional or political 
problem. 

Southern papers on the other hand, 
even when they did not express open 
opposition to the civil-rights program, 
were, with a few notable exceptions, 
invariably in sympathy with the fili- 
busterers and their aims. Perhaps this 
was to be expected. It is significant, 
too, that of the people (who knew 
what a filibuster was) polled by Gallup 
fifty per cent of the Southerners were 
found to disapprove of any changes in 
Senate rules to end discussion by a 
simple majority. 

It goes without saying that editors 
in the Deep South were much more en- 
thusiastic in their support than their 
fellows in the border states. In this area 
we often encountered the gaudy spec- 
tacle of editors expounding the differ- 
ence between a majority (which Web- 
ster’s tells us means “the number 
greater than half”) and “a majority 
proportionate to the importance of the 
subject.” However, close scrutiny of 
pro-filibuster northern and pro-filibus 
ter southern sentiment reveals certain 
differences despite their apparent sul 
face agreement. 
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WALTER F. GEORGE (D.-Ga.) 
. the real driving force back of FEPC is 


“ 


” 


complete social rights . . . 


The pro-filibuster northern editor 
seemed casual in his attitude toward 
the civil-rights proposals. Whether they 
ever became actualities did not seem to 
disturb him. He usually accepted the 
principle but often made reservations 
on the readiness of the American pub- 
lic ‘to welcome civil rights into the 
everyday life of its community.” This 
is the view of the Elmira, N. Y., Star- 
Gazette when it dubbed the civil-rights 
program “the blockbuster method of a 
Constitutional amendment.” We have 
tried this method “to put the Negro 
voter on an equal footing in the 
South,” the editorial adds. “Local prac- 
tice, however, has fought the law. That 
can happen, unfortunately, when a law 
is imposed for which people are not 
ready.”” The Goshen, Ind., News-Dem- 
ocrat gleefully favored the filibuster 
because it is a sort of veto. ‘““This power 
is in effect,” opines the editor, “no dif- 
ferent from the veto powers which we 
give our president and the governors 
of our states. They also prevent a ma- 
jority of the legislature from carrying 
out its wishes.” 

“There are enough laws on the books 
to guarantee him [the Negro] all his 
rights, if enforced,” reasons the Bay 
City, Mich.,. Times. “Few thoughtful 
people believe new ones could be more 
effective.” 

Such arguments served, of course, in 
practice as an apologetic for the fili- 
buster. But perhaps the most quixotic 
evasion of all was that of the Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., Newsday. After comment- 


ing favorably on recent New Jersey leg- 
islation to outlaw discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants, bath houses, etc., 
the editor theorized that enlightened 
law-making in the North would set an 
example for the South, thus making 


the civil-rights program unnecessary. 
He concluded: 
Once it becomes universal in the north, 


southern states can be expected to catch the 
idea and spirit of tolerance and brotherhood 
from the north [Sic!]. But progress of this 
kind can be achieved only by using the light 
rein of reason, not by cracking the whip, in 
the north as well as the south. 


Unabashed Supporters 


Among northern and western papers 
supporting the filibuster, we found only 
two unabashed supporters of the south- 
ern position, One was the Concord, 
N. H., Daily Monitor; the other, the 





RUSSELL LONG (D.-La.) 
. We have to be politicians if we are to 
win elections from time to time .. .” 


Boston, Mass., Christian Science Mon- 
itor. Actually, the views of the Daily 
Monitor were so southerly orthodox 
that several  so-red-the-rose editors 
puffed them as ringing “the bell on 
this question as soundly as any deep 
south states’ righter could.” 

These excerpts from the March 10 
editorial of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor summarize the position of that 
great Boston daily: 

It will be helpful if the debate on the limit- 
ation of debate in the United States Senate 
eventually lays bare the real issue. Southern 
senators have helped the public to see that 
there are grave dangers in a majority riding 
roughshod over a minority. We hope they 
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have brought new light also to inexperienced 
enthusiasts who believe that social equality 
can be established by federal statute. But 
most of them have also unfortunately obscured 
the question actually before the Senate. .. . 

This newspaper believes cloture by a ma- 
jority would be destructive of the spirit of the 
Constitution, which gave special protection to 
minorities. We also believe that several parts 
of Mr. Truman’s legislative program are un- 
wise. But we do not believe that a few sena- 
tors should be able to paralyze Congress. 


Here are the lines of argument fol- 
lowed by many pro-filibuster northern 
and western editors: The filibuster de- 
fended constitutional processes and tra- 
ditional senate rules; it prevented a 
majority from riding roughshod over a 
minority; it preserved the right of in- 
dividual states to police their own af- 
fairs; it preserved personal liberties; it 
prevented a majority from railroading 
legislation through the senate; it pre- 
served the spirit of the Constitution 
by forbidding cloture by a majority; 
and it cut President Truman down to 
size, disrupting his steam roller tactics. 
And in the words of that great obfusca- 
tor, Walter Lippmann, it prevented a 
majority in congress from passing laws 
that a minority of the whole nation 
living in a minority of the states dis- 
likes. 

These arguments are all captious and 
superficial. They remind us of nothing 
so much as the sophism mentioned by 
Aristotle: A Moore is black; but in 


regard to his teeth he’ is white; there- 
fore, he is black and not black at the 
In the same manner, so 
editors, 


same moment. 


reason these Mr. Truman’s 





RICHARD B. RUSSELL (D.-Ga,) 
. the Senate of the United States .. . is the 
last refuge of oppressed minorities . . .” 
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civil-rights proposals are for and 
against minority rights at the same 
time. 

When we come to examine in detail 
the views of the pro-filibuster southern 
editors, we shall see that their line of 
reasoning, except in fervency, differs 
not a whit from that followed by their 
northern and western sympathizers. One 
minor difference is that the pro-filibus- 
ter northern or western editors, as we 
have previously stated, were more 
likely to accept the principles of the 
civil-rights proposals, even when they 
doubted their workability, while their 
southern counterparts would be op- 
posed in both principle and practice to 
the whole idea. Southern editors 
seemed to feel a personal responsibility 
in the matter, with the attitude of 
mind of the Southerner who views any 
federal social legislation as an attempt 
“to destroy the present social structure 
of the South.” 

But even this personal responsibility 
was assumed without any of that old- 
time invective that used to delight the 
connoisseurs of word-and-mud-slinging. 
As a matter of fact the filibuster itself 
was a rather tame affair. All the old 
vinegary Confederate juices seemed to 
have turned to soda pop. We could not 
find even a good rebel yell. There was 
no violent denunciation of “damn 
Yankees” or boorish abuse and slander- 
ing of Negroes, and precious little of 
that attitude of mind which keeps the 
War Between the States ever alive and 
contemporary. Down in Nashville, 
Tenn., the Banner yelped that “Mr. 
Truman declares war on the South”; 
and the Asheville, N. C. Times com- 
plained that “the South has always 
been the victim of grossly misleading 
and unfair publicity in other parts of 
the nation on matters relating to the 
Negro problem.” 

Many editors yelled out in support 
of the filibusterers with such chiding 
phrases as “anti-South ‘hate’ political 
measures” (Anderson, S. C., Independ- 
ent), “second Reconstruction” (Talla- 
dega, Ala., Home), “civil disturbance 
program” (Montgomery, Ala., Adver- 
tiser), “vendetta of pressure groups” 
(Nashville, Tenn., Banner), “tyranny 
staved off again” (Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News-Free Press), “gigantic catfish stew 
and beer for everybody” (Ridgeland, 
S. C., Jasper County Record), and 
“President Truman’s civil rights (so- 
cial equality) forces” (Shreveport, La., 
Journal). 

Social Equality 

As for “social equality”, Drew Pear- 
son reported many southern senators 
as being worried “over the ultimate in- 
termarriage of the races. That, Rus- 
sell feared, was what the Truman pro- 
gram would eventually lead to if no 


terminus was fixed.” Many editors 
seemed especially worried about FEPC. 
They expressed fear that the “usurpa- 
tion” of private rights would get in 
through the backdoor of FEPC. There- 
fore, supporting the filibuster would 
kill the civil-rights program—and FEPC. 
Even Senator Claude Pepper of Flor- 
ida, one of the two anti-filibuster 
Southerners, when questioned on the 
floor of the Senate was quick to recog- 
nize “the delicate line which is in- 
volved in that legislation [FEPC] 
“(Congressional Record, March 10). 
The Greensboro, N. C., Daily News 
claims that “FEPC legislation was 
really what had the South in general 
in a filibuster mood. It was the monkey 
wrench in the machinery.” 

“To accept the FEPC would be to 
accept,” grumbles the Talladega, Ala., 
Home, “the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to dictate an individual's 
choice of associates or employees.” 
While willing to accept compromises 
on other phases of the civil-rights pro- 
gram (anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, 
etc.), the Star of Anniston, Ala., pro- 
fessed to see FEPC as an attack on 
southern segregation. “The South will 
continue to resist to the very last re- 
source of its knowledge and endurance 
any attempt to force a non-segregation 
law that would have the effect of ag- 
gravating racial prejudice.” According 
to the High Point, N. C., Enterprise, 
“the fact is that most of the southern- 
ers are opposed to stupid proposals, es- 
pecially the FEPC thing, which would 
set back civil rights ten years.” Chortled 
the Nashville, Tenn., Banner: “The 
South wouldn’t dance to the FEPC- 
Leftwing piping nor sit silently in 
sackcloth and ashes.” The Banner then 
sneered that Mr. Truman had taken 
“over the assignment of chief Whirling 
Dervish of the FEPC’ers.” 

There were two Mid-Western papers 
which seemed thoroughly persuaded 
that the southern credenda on FEPC 
was the correct one. In Muncie, Ind., 
the Star did ‘“‘not believe that social 
equality can be successfully imposed 
by law on an unwilling majority in the 
South.” And the Coshocton, Ohio, 
Tribune claimed to have detected the 
ghost of Heinrich Himmler’s Gestapo 
in the civil-rights proposals. Hence 
Tribune readers were asked to reserve 
judgment on the Southerners and their 
filibuster: 

What happens to our boasted liberties if a 
man who prefers blondes is compelled to hire 
a Negro, Jewish, Spanish, Greek or Chinese 
secretary? Such compulsion smacks of the 
Gestapo. And think of the opportunities for 
racketeers which an anti-discrimination Jaw 
offers! Professionals, claiming that their in- 
competent clients had been discriminated 
against would soon be hounding employers 
evervwhere. 


The Crisis 


Now before we summarize the south- 
ern arguments offered in support of 
the filibuster, let us glance at some 
sample quotations from pro-filibuster 
papers. In Newport News, Va., the 
Daily Press commented as follows: 

Nobody with any sense of right and wrong 
wants any of the innate rights to which a 
citizen is born taken artificially away from 
him. But citizens who know the difference 
between state sovereignty as guaranteed in the 
Constitution and federal intrusion on that 
sovereignty object vehemently to the methods 
proposed by Mr. Truman and some elements 
of the Democratic Party to gain the desired 
ends: severance of the capitation tax from the 
right to vote, eradication of lynch law, and 
the end of discrimination. 

“For some reason or other a few of 
our dyspeptic men in Washington,” 
jeers the Montgomery, Ala., Alabama 
Journal, “think the South is loser by 
the recent filibuster. They pretend to 
be afraid that a filibuster will not be 
so easy in the future. They shudder to 
think that Trumanites may deny TVA 
its rights. They abhor the idea of hav- 
ing the gravy train pass through the 
South without stopping. . . . It is only 
a few of the weaker ones, timid over 
their participation in an epochal event, 
who think the South has suffered either 
in strength, in loss of prestige or other- 
wise by the outcome of the dramatic 
contest in the Senate.” 


Southern Comment 


Down in Texas the Vernon Record 
believed that “Nothing of real value 
has been lost and we have gained in 
this evidence that ours is a government 
of law where minority rights are as 
sacred as those of the majority.” 

Commented the Shreveport, 
Journal: 

The prize which the filibusterers produced 
is the defeat of the civil rights legislation at 
the present session. It may be too much to 
hope it will prevent such unfair law-making 
for all time, but for the present the danger is 
removed. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial 
Appeal looked at it this way: 

The filibustering tactic has patent defects in 
theory, but it also has certain safeguards 
against partisan action directed for log-rolling 
political purposes against one section of the 
Nation’s people. While there is so much talk 
about how to prevent filibusters, we should 
like to suggest that avoidance of studied pro- 
vocation is one splendid means always at hand. 

The Chattanooga, Tenn., News-Free 
Press blames the filibuster on the 
NAACP: 

In their zeal to run roughshod over the 
South to pay the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the CIO and 
other radical groups, all ‘minorities,’ by the 
way, for votes delivered last November, the 
Administration strategists have smashed up the 
whole Truman legislative program. 

The editor admits, however, that the 
Republicans who voted with the south 
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erners on cloture would probably vote 
for the civil-rights bills if they ever 
came to vote in the Senate. 

Comforts the Selma, Ala., 
Journal: 

Thus the Solid South again would come into 
its own [as result of the filibuster], and it 
would achieve this state without actual sever- 
ance from party allegiance. 

“No brow-beating law which Con- 
gress could possibly pass would help 
the situation or accelerate the progress 
of goodwill and mutual understanding 
which is existing among the races in 
the South,” purrs the Kinston, N. C., 
Free Press. 

When we come to examine the lines 
of argument of the pro-filibuster south- 
ern editors; we discover that they are 
almost identical with those used by 
partisans of the filibuster in other sec- 
tions of the country, They remind us 
of nothing so much as that breathless 
eagerness of Don Quixote which trans- 
mogrified the barber’s brass basin into 
Mambrino’s gold helmet. The editors 
wished the filibuster to be a fight for 
minority rights and state sovereignty 
and in their eyes that is what it be- 
came. Their arguments ran like this: 
the filibuster prevented invasion of the 
states’ police power; kept the Solid 
South solid and holding the balance of 

| power; offered a minority one protec- 
tion against the tyranny of the major- 
ity; demonstrated that the South can- 
not be insulted and kicked around; 
prevented choking off the minority 
view on any subject by the majority; 
preserved state sovereignty as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution; proved that 
ours is a government of law where 
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rt, La, minority rights are as sacred as those 
of the majority; and was a victory for 

produced } free debate. 

— 2 Not all southern papers, of course, 

w-makia favored the filibuster. Perphaps about 

danger is} dozen expressed open opposition. 
And they were opposed to the filibus- 


nmercial, tet qua filibuster, not because it pre- 
vented the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram from being considered on its mer- 
its in open debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Among these papers were the 
Sturgis, Ky., News; the Durham, N. C., 
Herald, and Sun; the St. Petersburg, 
Fla, Times; the Waynesboro, Va., 
News-Virginian; and the Towson, Md., 
Union News. Others expressed opposi- 
tion with qualifications: the Adver- 
tiser, Montgomery, Ala.; Courier-Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky.; and the Progress- 
Index, Petersburg, Va. The Courier- 
Journal called it “the unhappy 16 days 
of unstoppable language,” and put 
the blame on the shoulders of the Pres- 
ident and his administration, “. . . The 
fight was lost for the Administration by 
imeptness, poor timing and, on the part 
of the President himself, by indiscre- 
tion of words and cocksureness of man- 
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ner.” Though “the filibuster has not 
been an inspiring spectacle,” laments 
the Progress-Index; “the sooner the 
question [of civil rights] is removed 
from national politics the better for all 
concerned.” The Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times believes that “Actually there was 
glory for none and a little discredit for 
all in the farce through which the Sen- 
ate has just gone.” 

Several editors opined that though 
the South had won a battle it stood to 
lose the war. “But something the rest 
of the country seems unable or un- 
willing to understand is that a very 
great many southerners jubilant over 
the instant outcome had in the back of 
their minds some reservations and ques- 
tions,” is the view of the Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser. 


Opinion on Coalition 

There was a great contrariety of 
editorial opinion on the meaning of 
the reactionary coalition of southern 
Democrats and western Republicans 
which made the filibuster successful. 
One extreme view was that the filibus- 
ter proves that the traditional two- 
party system no longer exists. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation the 81st Con- 
gress has made obvious what has been 
apparent for ‘more than a decade; 
namely, that there are really four par- 
ties: Republicans, regular Democrats, 
liberal Democrats, and Dixiecrats. An- 
other editor grimaces with disappoint- 
ment and declares that the civil-rights 
filibuster battle demonstrates the exist- 
ence of two political divisions—not 
parties—in the Senate. These two po- 
litical divisions are the reactionaries 
and the progressives, “with the so- 
called Dixiecrats and some Republicans 
in the one camp, and the administra- 
tion Democrats and the remainder of 
the Republicans in the other.” The 
Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel claims that 
for all practical purposes there were 
three parties during the filibuster: the 
Dixiecrats, the Southern Democrats, 
and the Republicans, 

While recognizing that party labels 
were confused during the filibuster, 
few editors viewed this coalition as 
more than an expedient. “The Presi- 
dent can take consolation, however,” 
explains the Huntington Park, Calif., 
Daily Signal, “from one significant 
fact: the two elements in his opposition 
on this fight opposed him for two very 
different reasons. There is no reason to 
expect the same forces to combine on 
any other issue.” The Hartford, Conn., 
Courant warns: 

As to the coalition itself, it would be unwise 
to conclude that it marks the beginning of a 
new political alignment. It could be the 
crystallization of one that has been obvious for 
some years. Even so, it has functioned only in 
limited areas. And on an out-and-out show- 
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down on the matter of civil rights, it is not at 
all certain that all of the twenty-two Repub- 
lican Senators would stand against civil-rights 
bills. To them the question of changing the 
rules was not the same as voting on a bill out- 
lawing the poll tax, for example. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Cotton Trade 
Journal believes that the filibuster 
turned up two brands of Democrats: 
the Truman Democrats and the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats. Southern Demo- 
crats who voted against administration- 
sponsored measures did so, this paper 
claims, on the principles of Jefferson- 
ian democracy. “. . . We may be wit- 
nessing,” continues this journal, “the 
incipient stages of a new political line- 
up in the United States; on the one 
hand, a party based on States’ Rights, 
local self-government, free enterprise 
and all the other guarantees of the 
Constitution; on the other, a left-of- 
center organization having its roots in 
the New Deal and brought to fruition 
by an alliance between Truman Dem- 
ocrats and labor leaders.” 

The Charleston, S. C., News & Cour- 
ier believes that the coalition demon- 
strates that in “southern states the ‘one 
party system’ is a dead thing. There is 
not and not again will be a ‘Solid 
South.’ Southern white people will be 
under attack from ‘Liberals,’ white and 
colored, from both national parties. 
The evidence before them this day is 
that they have more to expect in help 
from the national Republicans than 
from the national ‘Democrats.’ ” 

Several southern editors viewed Re- 
publican assistance to the southern 
Democrats as merely a partisan polit- 
ical maneuver designed to play “hob 
with Mr. Truman’s whole scheme of 
legislation.” One or two editors felt 
that the position of the Republicans in 
the coalition was morally reprehensi- 
ble. “Committed for generations to the 
principles set forth in the civil-rights 
proposals, the position of the Repub- 
lican leadership,” thinks the Nashville, 
Tenn., Tennessean, “is in a different 
moral category.” The Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Times argues along the same 
line: 

The Republicans have dealt Mr. Truman a 
temporary blow, but one which will assuredly 
boomerang against them when the voters ask 
them to explain why they favored the fili- 
buster they were pledged to fight, and why 
they scuttled civil rights legislation which they 
were loudly vocal in sponsoring in their cam- 
paign. 

And the Alton, Iowa, Democrat 
points out: “Now the Southerners are 
acting on their convictions, so there is 
some excuse for them, but none for the 
twenty-three Republicans.” 

These contradistinct opinions of two 
leading southern columnists we feel 
should be quoted because they show 
the abyss which so often divides South- 
(Continued on page 189 








The Crisis 


A Report on the Brown Britishers 


WICE within a year I have had 
the experience of an Atlantic 
crossing and re-crossing. In the 
summer of 1947 it was a quiet nine-day 
voyage over on the Ernie Pyle and a 
lively nine-day return trip on _ the 
Marine Tiger crammed to the gun tur- 
rets with students homeward bound 
from a summer in Europe and with 
young Asiatics and Europeans looking 
forward to a college career in Amer- 
ica. In February of 1948 it was a swift 
four-day run on the Queen Mary and 
an equally swift return in June on 
what the English affectionately call 
“The Lizzie.” 

That bird named James stayed in 
his crow’s nest on the Ernie Pyle, but 
came out once on the Marine Tiger 
when a Georgia schoolmarm objected 
to “so many niggers and such on the 
boat” (there were about 100 colored 
persons out of 600). The college stu- 
dents sent her to Coventry in quick 
order. On the two Queens the old bird 
was flying both going and coming, but 
in very subtle fashion. I found out 
from my Irish bath steward that they 
had hastily moved my white cabin mate 
when they discovered that his fellow 
occupant was a Negro. 

There was also an attempt to jim 
crow a lone Indian student and me in 
the dining salon. On the westbound 
voyage I found that a deliberate shift- 
ing about had been done at the last 
minute to get the Africans and Indians 
paired off in cabins together. This was 
unnecessary official nervousness, for 
there was certainly no evidence of an- 
tagonism among the passengers, al- 
though all American eyes did “buck” 
at a Frenchman who was proudly walk- 
ing around. with his mulatto wife and 
two kids, 


Tails and Brown Babies 


Part of my excuse for this transatlan- 
tic voyaging was a Julius Rosenwald 
fellowship to study the impact of col- 
ored American troops on the British 
people. In addition to reading every 
available published source, I poked in 
and out of pubs and parson’s parlors, 


By St. Clair Drake 


In this piece the co-author of 

Black Metropolis tells what he 

discovered about the condition 
of the colored Britisher 


and tried out my brand of Mass Ob- 
servation and Gallup polling in trams, 
buses, and on street corners; in high 
places and low. The simple verdict is 
that the British liked the Brown Yanks 
tremendously. However, I have yet to 
find one Englishman who will admit 
that any white American ever told him 
that Negroes had tails. 

Much of my time was spent investi- 
gating the so-called “Brown Baby Prob- 
lem.”” Newspapers are still citing such 
enormous figures as 10,000, but I have 
a standing offer of $500 for anybody 
that can find more than 2,000 colored 
war babies in Britain. I had several 
visits with Pastor G. Daniels Ekarte in 
Liverpool whose African Churches Mis- 
sion has been well publicized in the 
United States. He has ten babies at his 
mission and helps to support about 
100 more. His great dream is to raise 
$50,000 in America to build a Booker 
T. Washington children’s home for the 
babies. 

Dr. Malcolm Joseph-Mitchell of the 
less well- -publicized League of Colored 
Peoples (Britain’s NAACP) is caring 
for about 50 children out of the 
League’s meager resources and is work- 
ing hard on a unique adoption pro- 
gram for the placing of colored chil- 
dren with British families. He has a 
list of nearly 300 white applicants for 
babies. Adoptions in America seem re- 
mote at present as English law does 
not sanction the procedure. 

About half of Britain’s colored war 
babies are reasonably well adjusted in 
institutions or in the homes of rela- 
tives, adopters or foster parents, but 
many unmarried English girls are find- 
ing a colored baby a handicap when 
they look for jobs or lodgings. Many 
girls, too, have finally found a fiancé 
who will take them but not the baby. 
It is this group that social workers and 
LCP officials feel need some immediate 
help. 


Advocates at High Court 


Five out of seven people in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Empire are 
colored. At any one time, there are usu- 
ally between 10,000 and 15,000 colored 
people residing in Britain: visitors and 
students plus a few thousand seamen 
in the ports of London, Cardiff, and 
Liverpool, along with their children. 
There is also a group of amazingly suc- 
cessful doctors and dentists in cities 
such as London, Birmingham, Man.- 
chester, and a scattering of other pro- 
fessionals. Both the permanent colored 
residents and the colonial masses have 
two important advocates at court: the 
League of Colored Peoples and the 
Pan-African Federation. 

The League, which was founded in 
1931 by Dr. Harold Moody, a Jamaican 
physician now deceased, carries on 
against great odds under the energetic 
and devoted leadership of Malcom 
Joseph-Mitchell, a young Trinidad 
economist. Its methods are those of our 
own NAACP, but with its constituents 
sprawled from Madagascar to the West 
Indies, it has a serious problem of 
maintaining contact and of drawing 
financial support from these farflung 
areas. It is hampered, too, by the 
national and tribal divisions that split 
up the peoples of Africa and of African 
descent. Slowly however, Dr. Mitchell 
has been able to weld together a 
broadly representative group of Ne 
groes living in London to _ protect 
civil-rights and to act as a link be 
tween colonial movements and Lon- 
don officialdom. 

The Pan-African Federation, founded 
in the mid-thirties by T. Ras Me 
Konnen, has its headquarters in Man- 
chester and is attempting to serve the 
function of an integrating agency for 
colonial mass protest. McKonnen, be 
fore he resumed his Ethiopian name, 
was well-known in American educa 
tional circles as Tom Griffiths. He was 
a successful YMCA organizer in Texas, 
a student at Cornell, and attended 
Brookwood Labor College. The Pat 
African Federation is to the League 

(Continued on page 188) 
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“Willie Stokes at the Golden Gate” 


N June of 1941 Willie Stokes a 27- 

year-old Negro farm laborer, was 

working on a cotton plantation in 
Desha county, Arkansas. It was in the 
flat bottom lands with the Mississippi 
all muddy and mighty wide just to the 
east. For each “can to can’t” day he 
worked, he received credit to the 
amount of $1.25 at the plantation 
store. He was “allowed” to use a small 
plot of ground for a garden and was 
provided a two-room, windowless shack 
in which he lived with his wife and 
two children. His “understanding” 
with the planter provided that he 
could gather off the place “enough 
wood to cook with.” 

In June of 1943 Willie Stokes was 
working as a welder in Yard Number 
2 of the Kaiser Shipbuilding Company 
in Richmond, California, just across 
and up the bay from San Francisco. On 
a clear day, he could see the giant red 
tiers of the Golden Gate Bridge tower- 
ing above the brown hills and on 
beyond, the city, its buildings all white 
in the mid-day sun. For each eight- 
hour day he worked he was paid ten 
dollars—in cash. Nominal deductions 
were made for social security payments 
and health and medical fees. 

He bought his __price-controlled 
groceries from a big supermarket down 
on Cutting Boulevard near San Pablo 
Avenue. He paid a moderate rent for 
a four-room apartment in the con- 
veniently located government housing 
project. This included lights, gas and 
hot and cold running water. His 
cooking was done with gas on a neat 
white range. 

In June of 1946 Willie Stokes was 
working as a laborer in a small chemi- 
cal plant on the outskirts of Rich- 
mond. He unloaded trucks, swept 
floors and sometimes cleaned the large 
heavy vats. For each eight-hour day he 
worked, he was paid $6.40. He con- 
tinued to live in the government hous- 
ing project. He still bought his 
groceries at the big supermarket, but 
the prices were much higher, and his 
weekly check was considerably smaller 
than at the shipyard. 


By Cy W. Record 


Willie Stokes’ personal history 

symbolizes the plight of the 

many thousands of Negroes who 

migrated to the San Francisco 

Bay Area during the war years 
and after 


He was no longer able to save any- 
thing from his pay. Another child, ar- 
riving during the preceding year, had 
added to the cost of “‘getting enough 
for my folks to eat.” Unless he worked 
a full week ends didn’t meet, and he 
had to draw on his meager savings. 
His wife was a good cook; she kept the 
stove all neat and white. 

In June of 1947 Willie Stokes wasn’t 
working anywhere; he had been unem- 
ployed for seven months. At first he 
“made do” on unemployment com- 
pensation checks. They were gone in 
a few weeks and weren’t enough “even 
when they did come.” Then he used 
the remaining three dollars in savings. 
One by one, as the weeks went by and 
he was unable to find a job, he cashed 
the war bonds bought through pay de- 
ductions during 1944 and 1945. The 
man at the bank told him he ought to 
hold on to the bonds. He didn’t tell 
him what to use for money. 


Lived by Borrowing 


Later he borrowed money from 
friends, expecting that “some job 
would turn up soon.” To repay them 
he sold his car. Once when I talked 
with him, he had just returned from 
the offices of the Contra Costa County 
Department of Public Welfare where 
he had filed an application for in- 
digent relief. He confided that the 
pantry wasn’t exactly empty, but there 
was very little to cook on the neat 
white gas range. 


Willie Stokes is not an exception. He 
is an example. He is an example of 
what is happening to many of the 
thousands of Negroes who migrated to 
the San Francisco Bay Area during the 
war years and later, seeking jobs in the 


giant shipyards and government in- 
stallations — supply depots, shipping 
centers, training stations and repair 
yards. If you talk with the Negroes 
over in East Oakland, or in the Fill- 
more District in San Francisco, or in 
South Berkeley, or down by the Santa 
Fe tracks in Richmond, or in any of 
the segregated housing projects scat- 
tered through the Bay Area, the story 
will be repeated many times. Varia- 
tions in small details occur, but the 
central pattern is constant. 

It is a pattern of migration, employ- 
ment in war production industries at 
relatively high wages, intermittent em- 
ployment at lower wages during a 
transition period, and finally frequent 
and prolonged unemployment attended 
by an exhaustion of unemployment 
compensation benefits, cash savings and 
war bonds, and in numerous cases the 
indigent relief roles. This is not to 
suggest that all Negro workers in the 
area are unemployed. But conservative 
estimates indicate that at least one 
third of all Negroes in the Bay Area 
labor force are unable to find jobs. 
With total unemployment in the state 
exceeding 400,000 at present, Negroes 
can anticipate even more difficulty in 
finding work. The problem can be 
stated in a simple equation: Willie 
Stokes multiplied by 20,000. 

In 1940 when Willie Stokes was a 
farm laborer in Arkansas, there were 
less than 20,000 Negroes in the entire 
San Francisco Bay Area, which in- 
cluded six heavily-populated counties 
and such cities as San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley and Richmond, Ala- 
meda and Vallejo. By 1944 this num- 
ber had increased to more than 65,000. 
In 1947 it stood at an estimated 103,- 
000, the result of continued movement 
of war workers, veterans, and other 
Negro migrants. At present the total is 
estimated at 120,000. This gain of 
more than 500 percent within a nine- 
year period resulted in the addition of 
some 100,000 Negroes to the Bay Area 
population. In 1940 Negroes made up 
only a little more than one per cent 
of the total population. But in 1947 
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THE GOLDEN GATE—This beautiful and sweeping panoramic view of San Francisco Bay reveals 
the Golden Gate Bridge in the foreground and on the right, center, the city of San Francisco. 
Off in the distance is the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge. 


they were an estimated six per cent of 
an overall total of almost 2,000,000. 

The Negro population of San Fran- 
cisco increased from less than 5,000 to 
more than 40,000. That of Oakland 
from less than 9,000 to an estimated 
45,000. In Richmond there were less 
than goo Negroes in 1940, but more 
than 14,000 in 1949. The Negro 
population of Berkeley doubled during 
this period and now exceeds 7,000. 

Like Willie Stokes, many of the 
Negro war workers (and later, vet- 
erans,) came to the San Francisco Bay 
Area directly from farms in the South 
and Southwest. But even more came 
from the small towns and cities where 
they had worked as laborers, porters, 
janitors, domestic servants, truck driv- 
ers, railroad section hands, freight 
handlers, machine operators, craftsmen 
and craftsmen’s helpers. 

A recent study of unemployed 
Negroes in Richmond disclosed that 
approximately go per cent had mi- 
grated directly from farms, 50 per cent 
from smaller towns and cities and the 
remaining 20 per cent from larger 
cities such as Dallas, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Little Rock, St. Louis and 
Tulsa. No recent conclusive studies of 
states of origin of the present Negro 
population in the Bay Area have been 
done. However, estimates based on 
previous reports and spot surveys sug- 
gest that as much as 65, per cent of the 
in-migrants since 1940 have come from 
the four West-South-Central states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

When Willie Stokes arrived in Rich- 
mond during the early part of 1943, he 
went to the home of a friend, also from 


Desha county, who had moved to Rich- 
mond the year before. They “doubled 
up” until Willie Stokes was able to 
secure an apartment unit in the emer- 
gency housing project about a month 
later. By the end of June he was able 
to send for his wife and children, who 
made the long trip out by bus over 
Highway 66. 

On the day after his arrival Willie 
Stokes reported to Employment Serv- 
ice. The offices were crowded, and 
long lines of men and women stood 
patiently before the reception windows 
waiting their turns for interviews. At 
the reception window a middle-aged 
woman, wearing horn-rimmed glasses 
and perched on a high stool, wrote his 
name on a paper and gave him a card 
directing him to report to Yard Num- 
ber 2 of the Kaiser Shipbuilding Com- 
pany within 48 hours. He went to 
work as a “laborer,’ and his first job 
was unloading steel plates from flat 
cars. Within a few days, however, he 
was being trained to use the torch and 
rod, and by the end of June he was re- 
classified as a “welder” and his pay in- 
creased. 


All Kinds of Workers 


There were all kinds of workers in 
the shipyard: whites, Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, and even Indians. He 
could recognize the “poor whites,” the 
“red necks” and the “Oakies” and 
“Arkies.” If he was elated at the pros- 
pects of doing war work at good pay, 
he was awed and a little frightened by 
the size of the ships, the yards stretch- 
ing for miles along the bay, the noise 
and the people hurrying everywhere. 
He was bewildered by the strange 
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teeming city and its people. He did 
not know what to expect or what was 


expected of him. But he realized that 


he was not alone, that there were thou- 
sands like him in the yard, that 
thousands more would come, 
Thousands more were working in 
the government installations, Army 
Port of Embarkation, Quartermaster 
Supply Depot, Navy Supply Base, 
Naval Air Station, San Francisco Med- 
ical Depot, Benecia Arsenal and the 
Navy Ammuntion Depot. A much 
smaller number of Negroes found em- 
ployment in some of.the little iron and 
steel plants. A number of jobs, par- 
ticularly for Negro women, opened in 
the canning and food processing in- 


dustries. The chemical, petroleum and | 


electrical equipment firms in the Bay ; 
Area employed some Negroes. More 
than a thousand found platform jobs 
and other jobs in the San Francisco 
Municipal Railway System. 

Total Negro employment in the Bay 
Area at its war-time peak in Novem- 
ber, 1944, was more than 40,000. Acute 
labor shortages made jobs for Negroes 
in shipbuilding and government in- 
stallations. With the exception of 
transportation, warehousing and a few 
smaller industries, Negroes like Willie 
Stokes found employment only on an 
“emergency, temporary and duration” 
basis. They were in industries born of 
war and doomed to collapse with its 
end. 

On the job, Willie Stokes kept to 
himself and the small group that made 
up his all-Negro welding crew. There 
were stories of fights and outbreaks be- 
tween Negroes and whites in the yard. 
He didn’t want any trouble. He 
wanted to do his work, get his pay and 
stay on the job as long as he possibly 
could. He knew all too well that it 
was a chance that he might never have 
again. 

He knew, too, that his chances for 
promotion beyond a welder were not 
good, that there were many jobs in 
which no Negroes, not even the well- 
educated ones, were employed. For the 
most part, they worked as laborers in a 
dozen basic “hull,” rather than “out- 
fitting” trades, as welders, burners, 
chippers, scalers, sheet-metal workers, 
carpenters, riggers and helpers. He 
knew of no Negro foremen or super- 
visors, although a few were used as 
“pushers” and _ straw bosses. No 
Negroes worked as technicians or in 
clerical and office jobs. 

He knew that even had there been 
opportunity for advancement, his lack 
of education and experience would 
have handicapped him. In school he 
had completed only the third grade, 
attending classes held in a one-room 
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building that was used for a church on 
Sundays. It was never open for more 
than five months during the year; only 
three or four, if the picking season ran 
late. 

He had never worked off a farm be- 
fore. He knew how to drive trucks and 
tractors, to service them with gas and 
oil, and do minor repairs, but that was 
the extent of his acquaintance with 
machinery. He doubted if he could 
learn to read a blueprint or do fine 
precision welding. He knew that and 
accepted it. But he believed, as did 
thousands of his fellow Negroes in the 
industry, that given the chance and the 
time, he could do all right. The chance 
never came. It might have, but it 


never did. The time ran out, quickly. 


When Willie Stokes went to work in 
the Kaiser yards in Richmond, he was 
required to join a union. This meant 
the payment of an initiation fee and 
monthly dues as long as he worked. 
Like most of the workers from the 
South, and particularly the Negroes, 
Willie Stokes had never before be- 
longed to a union. Back in Arkansas, 
about eight or ten years ago, some of 
the wage hands and sharecroppers in 
Crittenden and St. Francis counties 


had organized a union. Whites and. 


Negroes could belong. They held 
meetings in the small churches and 
out-of-the-way school houses, and some 
of the preachers were organizers, Wil- 
lie Stokes never joined, but once he at- 
tended a meeting and read some of the 
mimeographed handbills. The people 
went out on strike during one of the 
chopping seasons. Some of them were 
driven off the land; others were beaten 
and thrown in jail. The strike was 
broken. 


Shipyard Union 


The shipyard union which Willie 
Stokes was required to join was the 
United Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, AFL. But actually, neither 
he nor any of the other Negroes were 
bona fide members. They belonged to 
an “auxiliary,” a separate, second-class 
adjunct of the parent, “white only,” or- 
ganization. He could attend meetings 
and pay dues. But he could not vote 
for officers; he had no voice in its af- 
fairs or its relations with the company. 
He did not know much about unions, 
but he knew jim-crow, segregation, dis- 
crimination, and second-class citizen- 
ship when he saw it. 

Yet he paid his dues in much the 
same manner as he took a rear seat on 
a bus in Memphis or removed his hat 
when a white lady passed him on the 
street. He did not protest, but re- 
garded the payments as a necessary 


bribe for the privilege of working at 
a job that paid more than he ever 
dreamed. That was not the attitude of 
a noted Negro artist, Joe James, down 
at the Marinship Company. With the 
support of a large committee of fellow 
workers in the yard, he refused to pay 
dues to the jim-crow auxiliary, and 
upon being discharged by the company 
carried the matter to the Supreme 
Court of California. The court ruled 
that a closed shop was contrary to pub- 
lic policy when the union discrimi- 
nated in admitting racial minorities. 
The enforcement of that decision was 
another matter. 


During 1944 employment in the 
shipbuilding industry in the Bay Area 
began to decline. This was due to re- 
duced operations in the major con- 
struction yards. But Negro employ- 
ment in this industry and in govern- 
ment installations increased. Willie 
Stokes didn’t exactly understand what 
was happening. Negroes were usually 
the last to be hired and the first to be 
laid off. But gradually it became clear 
to him. The white workers were leav- 
ing, returning to their home states or 
seeking employment in the peace-time 
industries in the area. Negroes had no 
such opportunities. Willie Stokes 
couldn’t leave the shipyard for other 
employment; there were no other jobs; 
that was why he remained until the 
bitter end and the discharge slip. 

In January, 1944, the shipbuilding 
industry in the Bay Area employed 
some 240,000 people. About 24,000 or 
roughly 10 per cent were Negroes. By 
January of 1945 employment in ship- 
building had dropped to 200,000, but 
of this number more than 26,000 were 
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Negroes. By July of 1945 less than 
150,000 persons were employed in ship- 
building, and Negro employment had 
dropped to less than 20,000. In 
September of 1945, just two months 
later, Negro employment in shipbuild- 
ing had fallen precipitously to less 
than 12,000. This downward trend 
continued on into 1946 until the num- 
ber of Negroes in the industry was an 
insignificant portion of the total in the 
labor force. 

Over in the East Bay Area, one large 
ship construction firm employed more 
than 25,000 persons during its peak 
operations in 1944.' Some 20 per cent, 
or about 5,000 were Negroes. After V-J 
Day, Negro employment was reduced 
to about 2,000. In early 1946 less than 
300 Negroes found employment in that 
yard, A smaller shipyard farther down 
the bay employed approximately 1,500 
Negroes in 1944, but less than half that 
number in 1945, and only a handful in 
1946. 

Up in Richmond the Kaiser yards 
employed more than 47,000 workers in 
December of 1944, of whom more than 
one fourth, or about 12,000, were 
Negroes. One of these was. Willie 
Stokes, who had worked steadily in dif- 
ferent yards for eighteen months. After 
V-J Day employment at Kaiser de- 
clined rapidly. By early 1946 less than 
9,000 persons were working there, and 
total Negro employment was insignifi- 
cant compared to what it had been at 
peak. 

Willie Stokes could see the end com- 
ing, the closing of the shipyard, his loss 
of a job. He was apprehensive and 
hopeful all at the same time. But he 
could do nothing about it. A few of 
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KAISER SHIPYARD during the war years. Men working on the 10,500-ton Liberty freighter, 
Joseph N. Teal. 
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his friends had loaded up their cars 
and headed back South. They went 
the way they came, down the Central 
Valley and into Bakersfield, on to 
Highway 66 and through the Mohave 
Desert, and then the long drive across 
Arizona and New Mexico, back into 
the red hills of Oklahoma, the Brazos 
bottoms of Texas, the cane fields of 
Louisiana, and the flat cotton lands of 
eastern Arkansas or the hill country to 
the north. But not Willie Stokes, and 
not the thousands like him who would 
never go back, who were in California 
to stay—for better or for worse—and for 
a long time. 

Willie Stokes believed that he might 
be able to find a job as a laborer or 
longshoreman when his job in the 
shipyard ended. During the war, a 
great many Negroes had found such 
jobs down on the docks in Oakland or 
across the bay in San Francisco. He 
thought something might be found in 
one of the government establishments. 
He even speculated that there might 
be something right in Richmond, a 
steady job close to his home. 

On November 1945, Willie 
Stokes received his dismissal notice. He 
had seen hundreds of them handed out 
in recent months. He had expected it 
any day and recognized it immediately. 
He knew it was coming, and yet it was 
hard to believe that it could actually 
happen to him. But there it was, with 
his name and badge number, the blank 
spaces all filled in and neatly initialed 
at the bottom. In a way he was glad; 
there would no longer be the long 
nights of worrying and waiting. 

He had thought about what he 
would do on the day he was fired. May- 
be he would put his wife and kids in 
the car and drive down to Los Angeles 
for a vacation. Perhaps he would take 
off a month and drive back to Ark- 
ansas, show the people in Desha county 
that Willie Stokes had done all right 
out in California. It would be good 
to see some of his relatives again “and 
have a long talk with old Cleo Jones. 
Maybe on a Sunday he would put on 
his new suit and go to the little un- 
painted church over by the levee. As 
he looked at the discharge slip, he real- 
ized that he would do none of these 
things. 

He picked up the lunch box, slung 
the worn woolen jacket over his shoul- 
der, and made for the ramp that led 
up over the railroad tracks and down 
to the bus stop across the street. He 
lived some two miles away and he was 
tired, but he decided to walk. He 
wanted to think. When he got home 
he showed the discharge slip to his 
wife. She had expected it, too, and in- 
dicated no surprise. 
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Among the Unemployed 


On the following Monday Willie 
Stokes reported to the offices of the 
Employment Service. Long lines again 
crowded in front of the reception win- 
dows. But they were waiting to col- 
lect unemployment benefit checks. Few 
were being referred out to jobs. A sign 
above one of the windows read ‘“‘Vet- 
erans Only,” and before it waited a 
long line of younger men, some of 
them still wearing old army pants, 
greasy field jackets and the heavy GI 
shoes. He recognized from a glance 
some Negroes from Louisiana who 
lived near him in the housing project. 
He nodded slightly, and they nodded 
in return. Several men with whom he 
had worked on his last shift were 
ahead of him in the line. 

In the large, squared-off space be 
hind the counters were perhaps a hun- 
dred chairs, neatly arranged in rows 
and each occupied by what appeared 
to be a former shipy ard worker. Some 
still wore their identification badges, 
others their plastic safety helmets, 
pushed back on their heads. At either 
side of the waiting areas were neat 
rows of desks at which sat the inter- 
viewers. 

When it came his turn for an inter- 
view, Willie Stokes was motioned to the 
desk of a young man who wore a neat, 
double-breasted grey suit with a dis- 


charge button in the lapel. He was 
asked many questions: Where was he 
born? When did he move to Cali- 


fornia? How long had he worked in 
the shipyards? And so on. Finally, he 
was told that there were no openings. 
There were few demands for welders, 
and only the most experienced were 
being hired. No laborers were needed; 
in fact, there was a surplus, partic- 
ularly now that the harvest and can- 
ning seasons were coming to a close. 

If his wife cared to work as a cook 
or housekeeper, a few jobs were open. 
They didn’t pay much, but might be 
worth investigating. A laborer’s job 
might turn up later on, but the pros- 
pects in the Bay Area and in the state 
were not at all good he was told. 

He was given a new card with his 
name at the top and his social security 
number written in little squares. He 
was told to report at least once each 
week and to promptly answer any sum- 
mons to report for referral to a job. 

The next day Willie Stokes began 
looking for a job in the government 
installations. One of his neighbors 
who worked at the Naval Air Station 
down at Alameda told him he might 
get a job there. Turnover, particularly 
among white workers, had been in- 
creasing, and Negroes were being hired 
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The Crisis 
to fill these places. But he found no 
job. 

It was true, these establishments had 
greatly increased their employment of 
Negroes in 1945, but by December of 
that year they had passed peak em- 
ployment; they were slowly reducing 
their work force in the early months 
of 1946. In 1944 one large military 
supply base employed some 3,000 
Negroes. In 1945 this number had in- 
creased to a little over 5,000, but by 
1946 it had been reduced to less than 
4,000. 

Another shipping and embarkation 
center had employed some _ 2,000 
Negroes in 1945, but in 1946 it was 
employing only about half that num- 
ber. One of the smaller ammunition 
depots afforded employment to an esti- 
mated 250 Negroes in 1945, but in 
1946 not more than 10 per cent of that 
number were still working. Some esti- 
mates place the number of Negroes 
employed in government installations 
in the Bay Area in 1945 as high as 35, 
per cent of total Negro employment. 
After that time it declined, numerically 
and as a-percentage. This was espe- 
cially the case after early 1946. Willie 
Stokes didn’t know much about figures 
and statistics. He knew that a lot of 
people couldn’t find jobs. 

During the following week he re- 
ported twice to the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service, but he was not refer- 
red to a job. He collected the first 
of his unemployment compensation 
checks and was told to keep reporting 
back each week on the designated day. 
On the other days he “just about wore 
the car out” looking for a job. He 
went down to the south end of the bay, 
over into San Francisco. He went up 
the bay as far as Martinez and Vallejo 
and even up to Napa. He stood at the 
gates of flour mills and soap factories, 
oil refineries and the shipyards. He 
waited in the employment offices of the 
little steel mills and the iron and pipe 
factories, of the trucking firms and the 
machinery manufacturers. And with 
him waited hundreds of other men, 
many of them Negroes, former welders 
and scalers, shipfitters and burners. 
Once they were classed as essential 
skilled workers in a vital industry; now 


they were surplus common laborers, es- | 


sential to no one. 

Sometimes he never got inside the 
gate for an interview. Sometimes there 
were huge signs reading “No Help 
Wanted” and occasionally one that 
read “No Colored Need Apply.” In 
the employment office of one of the 
small steel companies, he was inter- 
viewed by a polite elderly man. He 
was asked about his war-time experi 
ence, his education, his work in Ark- 
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ansas. The man was sympathetic, but 
he held out little chance for a job for 
Willie Stokes. 

“You have little education,” he said, 
“and in most cases your war-time ex- 
perience will mean very little. During 
the war, wage costs weren’t too impor- 
tant and the system of classification 
and grading by skills was all out of 
whack. They would call a man a 
welder who a month before had never 
seen a torch, and they paid him as a 
welder, too. They could afford to do 
it. The government was footing the 
bill and needed the ships. That’s why 
it won't mean very much to have 
worked as a welder. I mean it isn’t 
very likely to help you get a job now. 
Jobs out here require a lot of skill and 
experience, and many of you people 
from the South don’t have it. Maybe 
you could learn in time .. . I guess you 
could.” 

He took from a desk drawer, per- 
haps, a hundred completed application 
forms like the one Willie Stokes had 
completed. “You see these cards,” he 
said. “They are filled out by Negroes 

. about a hundred in all. Every one 
of these men has had a high school 
education and has worked in ship- 
building for at least two years. Most 
of them have had some other plant ex- 
perience as well. We are going to hire 
some Negroes soon, a dozen perhaps. 
Of course, we are going to select the 
best ones we can get. We have to do 
it. It’s good business. I am afraid we 
can’t be of much help to you. If you 
could arrange to go to school or take 
vocational training or get some kind of 
apprenticeship training, you might 
qualify sometime, but that would take 
quite a while.” 

Willie Stokes walked out of the of- 
fice, on past the line of applicants still 
waiting for interviews. It was funny 
almost. One day you were an essential 
skilled worker in a vital industry (they 
said that in the speeches every time 
they launched a ship) and the next you 
were a surplus unskilled laborer, es- 
sential to no one. 

Some of the other people in the em- 
ployment offices were hardly as polite. 
“We don’t hire any colored people 
here,” he was told by a clerk in the of- 
fice of a machinery manufacturing 
company. “We have never hired any 
colored, not even during the war when 
there was a shortage, and we don’t in- 
tend to start now.” And at another 
place it was a different story, but it all 
added up to the same thing. “All our 
workers are referred by the union,” 
said the clerk at the information desk. 
“You will have to be a member of the 
union and approved by the business 
agent before you can work here. But 





if I were you, I wouldn’t bother about 
going to them; they won’t take in any 
of you colored people.” In the office 
of one of the large freight hauling 
companies in the East Bay Area, he 
was told again. “We get our drivers 
through the union, but the local that 
we contract with wouldn’t let one of 
you colored boys behind a wheel.” 


Seeking Employment 

Sometimes he would be the first in 
the lines forming before the gates in 
the morning. He would see the white 
workers who had arrived later called 
into the office for interviews. After 
completing an application form he was 
told not to wait, that the company 
would send him a letter “in case we 
need you.”” Such were the stories that 
Willie Stokes heard at the employment 
offices day after day. It was nothing 
new. He had heard similar ones all his 
life back in Desha county, Arkansas; 
they just sounded a bit strange when 
told with a western brogue rather than 
a southern accent. 

During the last week of December, 
1945, Willie Stokes received a notice 
to report to the office of the Employ- 
ment Service to see about a job. He 
reported on the following morning 
and again talked with the young vet- 
eran in the double-breasted grey suit. 
“Out north of Richmond here, there is 
a small chemical plant that yesterday 
placed an order for two Negro 
laborers,” the young interviewer said. 
“The* jobs pay only eighty cents an 
hour, and I don’t know just what kind 
of work you will do. It may last for 
several months or, again, it may be for 
only a few days. If you care to go out 
and check on it, I will give you a refer- 
ral card,” Willie Stokes nodded quick- 
ly. The interviewer gave him the card 
with the address of the company and 
the name of the man to see. 

When he went to the plant Willie 
Stokes was wearing a clean pair of 
overalls and a new blue denim cap. He 
wanted to get that job. He could stop 
drawing money out of the bank. He 
got the job. At the end of the first 
week he drew a check for $30.38. It 
wasn’t very much; it wasn’t welder’s 
pay. But it was more than the unem- 
ployment compensation checks, and it 
was a job. It wasn’t too far from his 
home. It might be steady; he might 
get a wage increase. 

Willie Stokes worked in the chemi- 
cal plant for almost a year, with an 
occasional layoff. In December, 1946, 
about one third of all workers in the 
plant were laid off; he was one of 
them. There followed again the fruit- 
less visits to the various plants of the 
year before. Willie Stokes, formerly an 
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essential skilled worker in a vital in- 
dustry, a responsible and upright citi- 
zen, was becoming a problem. People 
made studies and held conferences to 
determine what should be done about 
him and the thousands like him all u 

and down the West Coast. If Willie 
Stokes and his kind had “gone back 
where they came from,” the problem 
would have been solved; it could have 
been exported like raisins or oranges. 
But Willie Stokes was not for export. 
He was in California to stay, like the 
Chinese and the Mexicans and the 
Filipinos and the Oakies and Arkies. 

Down in Oakland in 1947 no less 

than seventy-five persons a day were 
filing applications for temporary in- 
digent relief. Almost one half of these 
were Negroes, yet they were only an 
estimated 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. In Alameda City, Negroes made 
up at least 25 per cent of the unem- 
ployed, although they were only a 
little more than 5 per cent of the 
population. Up in Vallejo, Negroes. 
were in more dire circumstances per- 
haps than anywhere else in the Bay 
Area. Their numbers had increased 
from a little over 1,000 to more than 
g,000 in the period 1940-1947. During 
the war most of them found employ- 
ment in nearby government installa- 
tions. But after 1945 employment 
dropped from approximately 45,000 to 
less than 15,000 in 1947. Some 4,000 
Negroes workers remained in Vallejo, 
but almost half could find no employ- 
ment. 

On April 25, 1947, the Pacific Coast 
Board of Inter-governmental Affairs, a 
body composed of leading Federal and 
State executives in California, Oregon 
and Washington, held its seventh reg- 
ular meeting in San Francisco. The 
problem of Willie Stokes—the problem 
of Negro unemployment—was promi- 
nent on the agenda. The facts pre- 
sented were numerous; the discussion 
was long and earnest. The difficulties 
inherent in the whole matter were 
probably best summarized by a repre- 
sentative of the United States Employ- 
ment Service when he said: “The 
short and immediate term outlook for 
Negro employment is not at all good. 
. . . If, as seems increasingly probable, 
we were to experience a significant re- 
cession, the lot of the West-Coast 
Negro, already serious, may become 
little short of desperate. . . . As long as 
Negroes are commonly regarded as 
marginal labor, they will suffer very 
heavy unemployment when sufficient 
white labor is available.” 

It is now February, 1949, and Willie 
Stokes has had only casual employment 
for almost two years. During last 

(Continued on page 187) 


“When the Arthur Laurents’ war play was 
presented on Broadway a few season’s back, 
the central theme was anti-semitism. In its 
screen transference the central theme has been 
changed to Negro discrimination. 


“Home of the Brave is the story of a Negro 
soldier, Peter Moss (played by James Ed- 
wards), who returns from a reconnaissance 
mission in the South Pacific the victim of a 
paralyzing traumatic shock. 


“In order to help the boy, the doctor asks 
the four men who had been on the mission 
with Moss just what had happened on the 
island, and, with the application of narco-syn- 
thesis gets Moss to relive his experience. 


“Gradually, in a series of flashbacks, the 
facts come out: the aggravation of Moss’s 
deep-rooted sense of persecution under the 
stress of war, and his own feeling of guilt 
when he saw his buddy killed by Japanese 
snipers. Cure was effected completely when 
he came to realize that he was not guilty. He 
had not really wished his white friend’s death. 
He had felt only what every soldier felt, re- 
lief that someone else had been killed rather 
than himself.” 

Home of the Brave received good reviews 
in the New York press. “Handles its prob- 
lems of racial bigotry with intelligence,” wrote 
Rose Pelswick in the Journal American. “I 
urge you by all means,” said Samuel Grafton 
in the Post, “to see Home of the Brave.” 


The Crisis 


THESE TWO SCENES from United Artists’ 
Home of the Brave (produced by Stanley 
Kramer and directed by Mark Robson) show 
(left) Frank Lovejoy (right) in his attempt 
to comfort the Negro GI, James Edwards, at 
the loss of the Negro’s best friend, Lloyd 
Bridges, the victim of a Japanese sniper. Bot- 
tom, James Edwards, in the role of the Negro 
soldier, meets his old school chum, played by 
Lloyd Bridges, in a quonset hut on a Pacific 
island under high tension dramatic circum- 
stances. Edwards has volunteered for a dan- 
gerous mission, together with a group of white 
GIs, one of whom, T. J., played by Steve 
Brodie, is violently anti-Negro. From _ this 
Situation develops the daring and dramatic 
story of Home of the Brave. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE FORTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE NAACP 


In accordance with Article IX, NAACP Constitution (Blue Book), the following proposals for changes of 
policy and/or program and constitutional amendments have been submitted to the Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People for consideration by the Fortieth Annual Conference:— 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, branch: Re- 
ceived at National Office, April 
18, 1949: 


Recommends that a_ biographical 
sketch of each candidate for the Na- 
tional Board be sent to the branches 
together with the ballot. 


Recommends that Article V, Section 
1, the amendment recommended by 
the ggth Annual Conference and sub- 
sequently approved by the National 
Board of Directors, September 13, 
1948, (that the minimum dues be in- 
creased to $2.00) be reconsidered by 
the 40th Annual Conference. 


Pueblo, Colorado, branch: Received 
at National Office, April 27, 
1949: 


Recommends that Article III, Sec- 
tion 2(d) (Legal Redress) be amended 
to specify “that under no circumstances 
shall the Chairman of the Legal Re- 
dress Committee investigate any 
charge of discrimination without at 
least two members of said committee 
be present.” 


Recommended by National Board of 
Directors at its Meeting on November 
8, 1948: 

That: Article V, 
amended to read: 


Section 6. be 


“The National Office will match local 
assessments for 


state conferences; pro- 
vided that the National Office assess- 
ment shall not exceed 10¢ per mem- 


ber where the branch assessment is 10¢ 
or more per member; and _ provided, 
further, that the National Office re- 


ceive written request from the State 
Conference.” 


Recommended by National Board of 
Directors at its Meeting on May 4g, 
1949, at suggestion of the committee 
on branches: 


That the following revision of the 
branch constitution (Article IV, Sec- 
tion 5, Paragraph 6, be considered by 
the goth Annual Conference: 


“Balloting shall commence not later 
than two hours after the announced 
time of the meeting.” 


South Bend, Indiana, branch: Re- 
ceived at National Office, May 
10, 1949: 


Adopted the following resolution at 
its regular meeting April 25, 1949: 


That the National Board of Directors 
be directed to amend Article 2, Sec- 
tion g, of the National Constitution so 
that the Board of Directors shall be 
nominated and elected by the Annual 
Convention. 

The following recommendations for 
amending the branch constitution are 
hereby submitted by the St. Paul 
branch. 

Whereas recent changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for branches of 
the NAACP have restricted utilization 
of democratic processes in branches; 
and 

Whereas employment of many 
NAACP members on railroads and in 
other occupations making attendance 
at the annual election meeting impos- 
sible deprives them of the right to 
vote unless provision is made for ab- 
sentee voting; and 

Whereas the use of a printed ballot 
containing names of nominees would 
aid voters in accurately indicating 
their preferences; 

Therefore be it resolved that the 
Executive Board of the St. Paul 
Branch of the NAACP at its regular 
meeting May 5, 1949, respectfully rec- 
ommend that the National Convention 
of the NAACP adopt the following sug- 
gested amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws for branches: 

1. That Article 4, Section 4, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Nominations for all offices and the 
Executive Committee shall be pre- 
sented at the regular meeting next 
preceding the annual election meeting 
by a Nominating Committee of not 
less than five nor more than fifteen 
members, which shall have been pre- 


viously elected by the branch at the 
preceding regular meeting; Provided 
that not more than two members of 
the Nominating Committee shall be 
an officer of the branch or member of 
the Executive Committee; and, Pro- 
vided, that additional nominations 
may be made by written petition signed 
by- three or more members of the 
branch in good standing as of thirty 
days prior to said meeting. 

“In case a Nominating Committee is 
not elected, or neglects or fails to ren- 
der a report, all nominations shall be 
made by petitions at the annual meet- 
ing as provided above.” 

2. That Article 4, Section 8, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The names of all nominees shall 
be placed on printed ballots contain- 
ing spaces permitting the voter to ex- 
ercise the write-in privilege if he de- 
sires.’ 

g. That Article 4, Section 8, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The right to vote is personal and 
may not be exercised by proxy; Pro- 
vided absentee ballots shall be avail- 
able from the secretary at least fifteen 
days prior to the annual election 
meeting to all eligible voters request- 
ing them. Absentee ballots must be 
returned by voters to the secretary 
prior to the distribution of ballots to 
voters at the election meeting.” 

(s) J. NATHANIEL SMITH, President 
St. Paul Branch NAACP 
Minnesota 


The Los Angeles, California, branch 
has suggested that the present lan- 
guage of Article IV, Section 5 of the 
branch constitution, which says that 
“voting shall commence one hour after 
the announced time of the meeting,” 
is really unenforceable because prelim- 
inaries at annual meetings take more 
than an hour. 

The following revision in Article IV, 
Section 5 (paragraph 6) is recom- 
mended: 


“Balloting shall commence not later 
than two hours after the announced 
time of the meeting.” 
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The Crisis 





New York City, on April 2. 
Conference of NAACP branches. 


LABOR 


Biased Contractors: . Commissioner 
Robert Moses, chairman of the Tri- 
borough Tunnel Authority, has been 
requested to withhold final payment 
from contractors on Authority projects 
where they denied equality of job 
opportunity to Negro workers. 

The NAACP in a letter addressed to 
the commissioner cited the cases against 
the contractors in which the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination has 
found “probable” discriminations and 
for which further hearings have been 
set. 


SCAD Inaction Hit: Charging the 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion with inaction and “delay in the 
enforcement of the law,” the NAACP 
in May asserted that serious doubt is 
being cast upon the wisdom of relying 
solely upon the machinery of the Com- 
mission for the settiement of discrim- 
ination cases, 

One case cited was that of the three- 
year delay in settling the case of a 
Negro seaman who had been refused 
employment as a radio operator on the 
S.S. Lehigh Victory on April 25, 1946, 
because the officers of the ship would 
not sail with a Negro. A complaint 
filed with SCAD on April go, 1946, 
and amended on July 7, 1947, has not 
yet been satisfactorily settled despite 
the fact that SCAD found “probable 
cause” for the complaint almost a year 
ago. 


Seated at the extreme left, front row, is-Rev. E. 


State Conference. 


SCAD Orders Back Pay: Payment of 
$150 in back wages to Curtis Chaney, 
Negro sandhog discriminated against 
by the George H. Flinn Corp., con- 
tractors for the Brooklyn-Battery tun- 
nel, was agreed to in May by the 
construction company following con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion and the Association. The NAACP 
intervened on Chaney’s behalf after his 
complaint of discrimination by com- 
pany foremen resulted in his demotion 
to a lesser position at a salary decrease 
of $2.80 a day. 


Anti-Bias Clause in Labor Bill: The 
NAACP has renewed its appeal for 
non-discrimination amendments as 
part of the labor legislation to be 
passed by the 81st Congress. In a tele- 
gram to House majority leader John 
W. McCormick and minority leader 
Joseph W. Martin, the Association reit- 
erated its position favoring repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and_ strongly 
urged the party leaders to assume as 
their personal responsibility the inclu- 
sion in the Lesinski bill, H. R. 2092, 
anti-bias amendments proposed by the 
Association in testimony before the 
House labor committee. 

Similar telegrams were sent to Rep- 
resentatives Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(D., Calif.), John Lesinski (D., Mich.), 
Augustine Kelley (D., Penn.), Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. (D., N. Y.,), and 
William Dawson (D., IIl.). 
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Ransom 


NEW JERSEY DELEGATES who attended the Eastern Regional Training Conference of the NAACP held at the Willkie memorial building, 


S. Hardge of Jersey City, president of the New Jersey State 
Seated at the extreme right, front row, is Delia H. Martin of East Orange, secretary of the New Jersey 


EDUCATION 


Ordered to Admit Negro Student: 
Majorie Vanderbilt Toliver, 20-year-old 
Stowe Teachers college student is now 
preparing to transfer to the lily-white 
Harris Teachers college as result of a 
decision by Judge James E. Nangle. 

Miss Toliver’s re-application for ad- 
mission to the Harris Teachers college 
followed a writ of peremptory man- 
damus issued on April 2g by Judge 
James F. Nangle of the Circuit Court 
of St. Louis directing the board and 
administrative officials to admit her 
forthwith. 

Sponsored by the St. Louis branch 
of the Association, Miss Toliver first 
applied for a transfer from Stowe to 
Harris last August. Her application 
was rejected by the school officials, 
who informed her that she was “not 
eligible to transfer to our college.” 

On September 27, 1948, she filed a 
petition for a writ of mandamus, ask- 
ing the court to compel the board to 
admit her. 

The petition cited her qualifications, 
pointed out the responsibility of the 
board as a governmental agency, al- 
leged that she had been denied admis- 
sion solely on the ground of her race 
or color, and charged that the facilities 
available at Stowe are “greatly inferior 
to those offered to white students... 
at Harris.” 

Documenting the charge, the peti- 
tion alleged that Stowe is not an ac 
credited institution: that its faculty is 
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inadequate in number, in training, and 
in prestige; that its library lacks “the 
proper number of required volumes, 
kind of books, quality of books, space 
for books, personnel and staff”; and 
that it does not offer all of the courses 
available at Harris. 

Argument on the case was heard by 
Judge Nangle in January and Febru- 
ary, 1949. Despite the fact that Stowe 
was belatedly accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in March, Judge 
Nangle ruled that the board would 
have to admit Miss Toliver to Harris 
Teachers college. 


University Applicants: In the first 
large-scale attempt to break the barriers 
of segregation in higher education, 
thirty-four young Negro men and wom- 
en were turned down by the Univers- 
ity of Texas when they sought admis- 
sion to the university’s professional and 
graduate schools. 

Sponsored by the NAACP, members 
of the group applied on April 27 for 
admission to the university’s medical, 
dental and other graduate schools. Max 
Fitchtenbaum, assistant registrar, rejec- 
ted their applications and _ referred 
them to the jim-crow Texas State uni- 
versity at Houston. 

Accompanying the applicants were 
Donald Jones, regional NAACP field 
secretary; U. Simpson Tate, regional 
special counsel; and J. H. Morton, 
former president of the Austin branch. 
The applicants and the NAACP leaders 
are considering plans for follow-up 
steps in the drive to open the university 
to colored students. 





NEW YORK DELEGATES who attended the Eastern Regional Training Conference held 
at extreme left, front row, is James E. Allen, president of the New 





REPRESENTATIVES of the Somali Youth 


AVE ATQUE VALE 


Mourn Rabbi Wise: “Negroes of 
America bow in sorrow at the passing 
of one of their greatest and truest 
champions,” Walter White, NAACP 


secretary, said in a message of condol- 
ence to the family of Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, a leader of American Jewry and 
a founder of the NAACP. 


Dr. Wise died on April 19 at the age 
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League, 
go over a map of their country with Roy Wilkins (center), assistant NAACP secretary. 


in the Willkie memorial building on April 2. 
York State Conference of NAACP branches. 


j 
Ransom 
(right), 
Messrs. 
Issa and Noor presented a memorandum to UN on the future of Ex-Italian Somaliland on 

April 21, 


Abdullahi Issa (left) and Ali Noor 


1949. 
of 75. He was one of 53 religious lead- 
ove. " elnenties publicists, and social 


workers who signed the Lincoln birth- 
day call forty years ago for a national 
conference out of* which the NAACP 
developed. Last month he made what 
may have been his last public appear- 
ance when he addressed an NAACP 
mass meeting in denunciation of the 
lynching of Robert Mallard in Georgia. 
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colleges of Bishop, Wiley, Jarvis, Tillotson, 


and Samuel Huston, 






CARRYING THEIR FIGHT ¢o abolish segregation in education in Texas into the very halls of the state legislature, Negro students from the five 
together with white students from the University of Texas, are shown 


in the gallery of the Texas Senate on the afternoon of April 27 as they picketed the legislature. 


Expressing the Association’s sym- 
pathy, Mr. White said: “Our grief is 
assuaged only by the fact that he was 
spared to us for three-fourths of a 
century to guide and inspire us in the 
fight against every form of bigotry and 
in behalf of ‘a more just and enlight- 
ened society.’ 

On May 5 Barney Jaffin of New 
York City made a $50 contribution to 
the Association in memory of Rabbi 
Wise. 


WHITE ON LEAVE 


Secretary Tenders Resignation: Ex- 
plaining that he wished ‘ ‘to devote the 
rest of [his] life to the promotion of 
the cause of human liberty” on a less 


strenuous and taxing plane, Walter 
White, executive secretary of the 
NAACP released on May 12 the con- 


tents of his letter of resignation, which 
the NAACP board of directors unani- 
mously rejected at its regular meeting 
on May 9g. 

“Free of the day-to-day obligations of 
administrative work,” Mr. W hite wrote, 
“I hope to be able by writing, speaking 
and perhaps serving on a consultative 
basis to devote myself to the world- 
wide problems of human and racial 
relations.” 

After a three-hour meeting during 
which the board members insisted that 
he begin, on June 1, his previously- 
granted year’s leave of absence, mean- 
while withholding his resignation, Mr. 
White asked for a few days to think 
over the board’s proposal. 

Citing the tremendous pressure of 
routine administrative activity and its 
toll upon his health, Mr. White said: 
“I have been warned again, following 
a physical check-up, that I am ‘riding 
for a fall’ if I continue my present 
schedule. I have been told that I am in 


for very serious trouble if I do not 
change my pattern of work. I have 
found that I am temperamentally un- 
able to slow down. As long as I remain 
executive secretary, I cannot be free 
from administrative burdens without 
harm to the Association’s work and 
cause Being unable to do the 
required job while retaining the sem- 
blance’ of responsibility would cause 
me great anguish.” 


He had not taken the leave granted 
last fall, he said, primarily because of 
“the fight in Congress to obtain amend- 
ment of the Senate rules against fili- 
busters.”” Now however, he felt that he 
should resign. He expressed the hope 
that “through writing, a limited num- 
ber of speaking engagements and in 
other ways, I shall be able to be of 
even greater service 


in the fight for 





civil rights when I am freed from the 
increasingly heavy burden of admini- 
stration.” 

Mr. White concluded with an ex- 
pression of appreciation for the sup- 
port and cooperation the board, the 
staff and the membership had given 


| 
| 
| 





him during his thirty-one years with | 


the Association. 


RESOLUTIONS PROPOSING 
CHANGES IN POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF THE 40th ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE 
Jamaica, New York, branch: Re- 
ceived at National Office, May 
19, 1949: 


HORACE D. STANTON, 
of Galveston, Texas, one 
of the 39 Negroes who at- 
tempted on April 27 to 
gain entry to various 
schools of the University 
of Texas shaking hands 
with Donald Jones (left), 
southwest regional secre- 
tary. Mr. Stanton applied 
admission the 


for to 


school of dentistry. 
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RESOLUTION ON POWERS OF 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF BRANCHES 


The strength and power of every 
‘organization, whether it be the nation 
“or community group, lies in its mem- 
| bership and its various branches. It 
is the essence of democracy that con- 
‘trol of groups should rest in the peo- 
ple who make up the body of that 
organization. The NAACP is con- 
ceived in and dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the democratic tradition and 
therefore it must at all times conduct 
itself in the most democratic manner. 
The members of the branches of the 
NAACP once each year send their 
elected delegates to attend an Annual 
Conference to determine policy and 
express the will of the membership of 
the organization, 

‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Annual Conference of branches be 
| henceforth known as the Annual Con- 








n €X- | vention of the NAACP and that the 
sup’ | Convention be the highest governing 
, the | body of the organization and all action 
ee i properly taken at the convention be 
with | binding upon the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Staff. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
G Board of Directors be directed to take 
ND such action as is necessary to amend 
TION | the Charter to conform to the intent 
of this resolution. 
RESOLUTION ON THE MARSHALL 
Re- | PLAN AND THE ATLANTIC PACT 
May It has been the established policy 
of the NAACP to remain aloof from 
all matters pertaining to the foreign 
policy of the United States except on 
occasions when it directly affected the 
colonial areas where there are large 
numbers of people of color. However, 
in the past year the National Board of 
Directors have seen fit to approve the 
ECA (Marshall Plan) without consul- 
NTON, | tation with the branches or member- 
is, one | ship of the organization. In view of 
vho at- | the great criticism which this plan has 
27 © } met from many and in view of its com- 
various } plete denial of any aid to Africa and 
versity } colonial areas. 
Ronde LET IT BE RESOLVED that the branches 
(left), assembled in convention disapprove 
secre } of the Marshall Plan and other forms 
“a of assistance to nations which hold 
aye colonial areas in subjection and ex- 


ploit the people of colonial areas only 
for the benefit of the imperial power. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact 
which permit the European nations to 
continue to hold their empires and 
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IS MOCKERY 
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CALLING FOR CIVIL RIGHTS for everybody and proclaiming that “separate but equal” educa- 
tion is a mockery, these Negro and white students from six Texas institutions are shown as they 
marked on April 27 toward the steps of the state capitol in Austin. 


help finance the armies which continue 
the oppression of the African people 
and other colonials, are not the real 
way to a secure peace in the world. 

WHEREAS, the ousting of Dr. DuBois 
from the national staff of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People can in no way help the 
NAACP in its fight for the rights of 
the Negro people; and 

WHEREAS, because of the long rec- 
ord of service of Dr. DuBois to the 
NAACP and the colored peoples of 
the world, and his principled struggle 
today against all forms of oppression, 
the disaffection and demoralization 
created by his ousting, can only retard 
us in the fight for Negro freedom. 

BE IT RESOLVED, THEREFORE, that Dr. 
DuBois be reinstated to his former 
position, or one of a like stature with- 
out prejudice, by authority of the Na- 
tional Conference. 

WHEREAS, freedom of Political ex- 
pression is a fundamental cornerstone 
of all free American institutions; and 

WHEREAS, under the smokescreen of 
suppressing minority parties, reaction- 
ary forces in America are not only un- 
dermining the freedom of all political 
expression at variance with their own, 
but is also hamstringing trade unions 
and attacking all progressive organiza- 
tions, especially those leading the 
struggle for Negro rights. 

‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
NAACP protest the various attempts 


to outlaw minority parties, whether by 
the state legislatures, the Federal gov- 
ernment, or the courts. 

WHEREAS, certain members of both 
the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties in the 81st Congress have knifed 
the civil rights legislation in the back; 
and 

WHEREAS, these lawmakers have 
given concrete evidence of their anti- 
Negro bias; and 

WHEREAS, at a recent meeting of the 
National Board of Directors of the 
NAACP a resolution was adopted 
calling for a special drive by the 
NAACP to roll up a huge registration 
of voters of Negro descent in the year 
1949; and 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this branch 
shall offer at the NAACP Convention 
the resolution that the National Board 
set up a special Political Department 
to the end that every available Ameri- 
can of Negro descent be enrolled as a 
voter, and that this special Political 
Department conduct a special drive 
to defeat the members of the 81st Con- 
gress who have failed to fight for civil 
rights, and to mobilize strong political 
support behind the congressmen who 
have kept faith with us. 

WHEREAS, the NAACP occupies a 
peculiar and unique status in the lives 
of Americans of Negro descent which 
places it above political partisanship 
and controversy; and 

WHEREAS, because of its exalted po- 
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CAMPAIGNERS at final membership meeting of Indianapolis, Indiana, branch, look on as R. T. 


Avington 


(left) of the Mid-western Business Association presents a trophy to Ernest Dix as 


highest individual solicitor in the 1949 membership campaign. 


sition Americans of Negro descent look 
to NAACP for leadership in the great 
crisis now facing the nation in regards 
to civil rights legislation and related 
matter of vast concern to our group; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is the thinking of this 
body that NAACP has fallen short of 
projecting its vast potential in the mo- 
bilization of the vast body of both 
Negro and liberal white citizens in the 
struggle to attain these rights; and 

WHEREAS, such shortcomings on the 
part of NAACP tend to cause a great 
portion of the masses of Negro Ameri- 
cans to look to other sources for lead- 
ership in this broad offense causing 
loss of prestige to NAACP; and 

BE IT RESOLVED, that this branch of- 
fers as a resolution to be submitted at 
the Annual Conference of NAACP in 
July the proposition that a committee 
of fifteen persons be elected from the 
conference to study and offer sugges- 
tions for reorganizing the structure of 
branch organization work to the end 
that a greater branch participation be 
achieved in the broad fight for civil 
rights and all other phases of the 
NAACP program; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that if the 
National Office shall fail to effectuate 
such changes as shall bring about 
greater efficiency and branch participa- 
tion, then the branches shall have the 
right to join with other organizations 
in the fight for those objectives for 
which all Americans of Negro descent 
so earnestly desire. 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE OF 
POLICY AND/OR PROGRAM 
OF ACTION 
New Britain, Connecticut, branch: 
Received at National Office, May 

10, 1949: 

A Resolution Concerning A Special 
Session of Congress: 

WHEREAS, the present session of Con- 
gress that promised so much a few 
short months ago has offered nothing 
but procrastination and filibuster; and 

WHEREAS, in spite of the increased 
political awakening of the people of 
this country Congress has scornfully 
allowed the Dixiecrats to filibuster all 
civil rights legislation off the floor 
using the “lack of time” as an excuse 
for giving way to the filibuster; there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the 4oth Annual 
Conference of the NAACP call on the 
President to call for a special session 
of Congress this summer to give ample 
time for action on all civil rights bills 
not enacted at the time of adjourn- 
ment; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
4oth Annual Conference of the 
NAACP instruct its executive officers 
to convene a united Negro and labor 
conference, representing Negro and 
labor organizations in all parts of the 
country, to meet in Washington simul- 
taneously with the special session of 
Congress to press for the passage of the 
civil rights bills. 

Passed unanimously by the New Brit- 
ain branch, May 5, 1949. 
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JIM CROW 
In the Land of Jim Crow. By Ray Sprigle. 

New York: Simon & Schuster, 1949. 215pp. 

$2.59. 

“When the white folks gave him back to me 
he was in his coffin. I held his head in my 
hands when I kissed him. And I felt the 
broken pieces of bone under the skin. It was 
just like a sackful of little pieces of bone. 

“I put my arms around him for one last 
time as he lay there. All down one side of 
him there were no ribs—just pieces that 
moved when I held him.” 

THIS WAS NOT JESUS. 

THIS WAS “HENRY GILBERT, forty-two 
years old, Negro farmer, murdered by_ the 
white folks of Harris and Troup counties, 
Georgia, May 29, 1947.” 

It is infuriating. Impossible and infuriat- 
ing. Over and again an impossible wicked- 
ness and injustice; an impossible shame and 
evil and sin against joy. The terror and 
anguish of the Negro. The pain and terror 
and the -impossible cruelty and injustice to 
the Negro. Such an impossible and wicked 
insult as is almost unendurable. This now, a 
white man, Ray Sprigle, author of In the 
Land of Jim Crow, a generous and decent 
white, is only beginning to learn. For four 
weeks Sprigle, a Pittsburgh journalist, mas- 
queraded as a Negro in the deep south of 


THE NEGRO 


in the United States 
By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 








Dr. Frazier, distinguished Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Howard Uni- 
versity and President of the 
American Sociological Society in 
1948, presents in this book a com- 
plete sociological study of the Ne- 
gro in America. For the first time, 
he treats the Negro community as 
a vital part of American society. 
Remarkable for its encyclopedic 
scope, the book covers the subject 
historically from the African back- 
grounds to the present, and takes 
up such subjects as class distinc- 
tions, rural communities, the fam- 


church, health, education, 


ily, 
crime. Over 750 pages. 


$8.00 at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

It is true that to examine the conditions 
which Sprigle searches with a more objective 
eye would be a little fairer to the south. 
There is after all the beginning of something 
for the Negro in the south. But the experi- 
ences from which Mr. Sprigle was forced to 
draw upon were too similar, too brief to give 
a “fairer” view of this subject. For to be a 
Negro in the south, to be the lone incorrupt- 
ible nigger of the whites (the nigger alone 
and incorruptible before the white justice and 
murder) is tremendously more violent and 
active than parlor objectivity. Thus Sprigle’s 
truth unobjective, highly personal, is in a 
sense the greater truih for the Negro of the 
United States: as long as one Negro continues 
to be harmed in cruelty or injustice. 

It remains only now to tell these men: It is 
impossible to ‘bear this terror longer, longer. 
We will shriek soon for the wild eagle in 
America to give justice and joy to men, to 
bring Christ on fire with love to all men in 
America. We are the Black men of America, 
and we will live in joy and love and Free- 
dom! 

Howarp BAgER 


AFRAMERICAN CROSS SECTION 


Without Magnolias. By Bucklin Moon. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1949. 
274pp. $3.00. 


In Without Magnolias Bucklin Moon tells 
the story of a Negro family of four—mother, 
two daughters, and a son living in a small 
Florida town where a college for Negroes is 
located. In this situation his milieu includes 
characters from various walks of life from the 
professional to the most menial types of em- 
ployment among Negroes and a fair range of 
activities among the whites with whom the 
destinies of these Negroes are inextricably 
bound. He manages to work in the slights, 
the insults, the pretense and deceit, the down- 
right cruelty inherent in such a situation, 
while at the same time he emphasizes the 
struggle, the high purpose, the hope and des- 
pair, and even the lack of manhood among 
Negroes in the area. The book is thus a 
panorama of Negro life too often heretofore 
dealt with too sketchily and sometimes with 
serious distortions. 


Esther, the mother, is reconciled to accept- 
ance of the situation as she finds, and has 
found, it all her life. Not so with her chil- 
dren. She and her son Luther have managed 
to give both girls a good education at the 
sacrifice of Luther’s training. Alberta, the 
elder daughter, has moved to New York, 
grown sophisticated, learned to move easily in 
New York and Washington society, where she 
is on familiar terms with Negro writers, ar- 
tists, and socialites, as well as with that co- 
terie of whites who sincerely or facetiously 
mingle with Negroes in social and literary 
groups. Bessie, now the secretary of George 
Roberts, president of the college, would like 
to stay in New York, but she has adjusted 
herself to making things go at home and to 
contributing her bit to the progress of her 
people at home. 


The conflicts in the story arise from several 
important sources. There is, of course, the 
general situation requiring all Negroes, re- 
gardless of their status to acknowledge the 





superiority of whites—the drive to make them 
say “Mr.” when addressing a white man, the 
avoidance of such titles for Negroes, the hu- 
miliation and even the negation of personality 
of the Negro bellhop, porter, or barkeep. 
Then there is the squelching of achievement 
by honest effort in business and in the profes- 
sions. To mention one more, there is the 
harnessing of opinion, however right and 
noble it might be, lest it result in altering the 
status quo. Such things are shown to oper- 
ate disastrously in the personal lives as well 
as the general community of both races. 

All of this with its branching out into life 
among Negroes, even to the identification of 
certain well-known members of the race, is 
told in an even temper. The book lacks bit- 
terness, though it certainly has spirit. The 
remarkable thing is that Moon encompasses 
so much with such great ease. Without Mag- 
nolias is at once a readable story and a social 
document to be reckoned with. 

ArTHUR E. BurRKE 





Willie Stokes 


(Continued from page 179) 


August he worked for one month on a 
construction job, and in December he 
worked for a couple of weeks as a pick- 
and-shovel man on a cable-laying gang. 
He worked as a migrant farm larborer 
during the last harvest season. His wife 
hires out for house work several days 
each week. Somehow he manages to 
get by, or at least he keeps a place to 
live and a little to eat. 

The children don’t have good 
clothes to wear to school like during 
the war. But that isn’t so noticeable 
now; there are a lot of people like Wil- 
lie Stokes and a lot of children like his 
in Richmond and up in Vallejo and 
down in Oakland and over across. the 
bay in San Francisco. 

Sometimes he wonders about return- 
ing to Arkansas. But this doesn’t con- 
cern him for very long. He knows that 
he will never go back. He probably 
couldn’t find a job in Desha county 
Arkansas, even if he wanted to go 
back. Things are bad; they are very 
bad for Willie Stokes and his family 
out in California. But they will stay; 
there are good reasons. In California 
his childen go to the same schools as 
other children. They go for nine 
months during the year. The build- 
ings are new and warm and well 
lighted. He can ride on a bus without 
having to take a rear seat marked “col- 
ored.” He can attend any movie and 
take any seat he likes; no climbing the 
long flights of stairs to the uppermost 
stuffy balcony. He can walk down the 
street withcut having to move toward 
the curb when a white man passes. He 
isnt required, on perhaps pain of beat- 
ing or arrest, to say “ma’am” to the 
woman clerks in the stores. 
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Western “Freedom” 


He can vote by registering and go- 
ing to the polls, and no night-shirt 
Klansmen are going to try to stop him. 
It isn’t likely that he will be clubbed 
by bullying white policemen “just for 
the hell of it,” thrown in jail and then 
charged with “disturbing the peace.” 
When he works he knows that He will 
be paid in cash, get all that is coming 
to him. His children can use the li- 
brary like any other children. He can 
join the local chapter of the NAACP 
or some unions or a local anti-discrimi- 
nation committee without fear of vio- 
lent reprisal at the hands of law and 
order. 

These are ordinary rights due any 
citizen. And yet they have a special 
meaning for Willie Stokes. He never 
had them before. They are things 
that money and a job alone cannot 
give. They are things that poverty and 
unemployment cannot take away. That 
is why Willie Stokes is in California to 
stay. That is why thousands like him 
will never go back to Arkansas. Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma or Texas or “where 
they come from.” That is why, in part, 
Negroes will continue to pour into the 
state, swelling the number already 
crowded into its teeming cities, Willie 
Stokes is not alone. Reliable estimates 
indicate that at least 85 per cent of the 
Negroes migrating to the West Coast 
since 1940 have remained there. 


Negroes on the West Coast face a 
very uncertain future. The most im- 
portant and immediate problems are 
employment and housing. Related to 
these are health, welfare and educa- 
tion and innumerable difficulties with 
which the general public is only re- 
motely acquainted. But the potential 
resources of the community and of the 
Negro group itself suggest that eventu- 
ally Negroes can achieve a more whole- 
some and complete adjustment in the 
Bay Area than they have in any of the 
larger urban-industrial centers. 

Numerous interracial groups are 
active throughout the Bay Area. Some 
are sponsored by churches, some by or- 
ganizations such as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Still others are 
supported by veterans’ groups or by 
trade unions and trade union councils 
or central bodies. Local city officials, 
aware of certain problems in Negro- 
white relations in their communities, 
have established official or quasi-official 
bodies to make studies and develop 
race relations programs. Some two 
years ago in Richmond, representatives 
of the American Council on Race 
Relations were invited to conduct 
training courses on minority group 
problems for the police force, 
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Some of the trade unions, partic- 
ularly the affiliates of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the auto- 
mobile, canning, shipping and steel in- 
dustries in the area, stress non-discrimi- 
nation in employment and admission 
to unions. Working with Negro groups 
and employers, they have widened job 
opportunities for Negroes. Whatever 
one may think of the left-wing ten- 
dencies of the Bridges-controlled Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Ware- 
house Workers Union, the fact remains 
that through it Negroes have obtained 
a fair break in job opportunities and 
union participation. Even in some of 
the die-hard affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the importance of 
absorbing rather than alienating the 
Negro worker in the Bay Area. For 
example, the Alameda and Francisco 
Central Labor Councils helped estab- 
lish in San Francisco a branch of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, whose prr- 
pose is to combat prejudice and dis- 
crimination among trade unions and 
trade-union members. 


Group Consciousness 


A significant group consciousness is 
developing among Bay-Area Negroes. 
Instead of isolated individuals or fam- 
ilies from Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa or Texas, they are becoming 
communities of people in the compact 
cities. A more mature and hard-headed 
Negro leadership, capable of directing 
the frustrations and aggressiveness of 
individuals into more constructive 
channels of political and economic 
action, is emerging. These leaders stand 
out in sharp contrast to some of the 
Uncle Toms and handkerchief heads 
on the one hand and the hide-bound 
racial chauvinists on the other. 

Thus Willie Stokes and those like 
him are not helpless in the face of the 
pressing problems of unemployment, 
haqusing shortages, discrimination in 
unions and the multiple forms of race 
prejudice. But the resources of the 
community and of the Negro group 
are hardly sufficient to cope with the 
Most immediate and important of 
these. The positive developments are 
small when placed against the almost 
overpowering needs of g0,000 recent 
Negro migrants to the Bay Area. 

While some programs are presently 
in operation, their results will not be 
significant for a number of years, and 
the immediate need of Willie Stokes 
and his people is a job today and to- 
morrow. In the absence of Federal or 
State legislation outlawing discrimina- 
tion in job opportunities, the pros- 
pects for rapid progress are not good. 


It can be anticipated that discrimina- 
tion on racial grounds will become 
more pronounced if the present high 
rate of unemployment increases. 

The development of new industries, 
an increase in demand for semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers would possibly 
lead to an absorption of the Negro un- 
employed. But there is the real prob- 
ability that the solution would be only 
temporary. Increases in Negro em- 
ployment would more than likely in- 
duce more in-migration to the San 
Francisco Bay Area. For mechaniza- 
tion of southern agriculture is going to 
force more Negroes off the farms. This 
was demonstrated immediately after 
the war when Negro shipyard workers 
from Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver, 
instead of returning to their home 
states, migrated into the Bay Area 
where reductions in Negro employ- 
ment were not as drastic as in Oregon 
and Washington. It is for this reason 
that no long-term solution to the prob- 
lem of Negro unemployment in the 
area is anticipated. 

But Willie Stokes and his people are 
in the Bay Area to stay. They may 
find few jobs, and then only the “hot, 
heavy and dirty” ones or perhaps those 
in the menial and service occupations. 
They may have to “double up” with 
friends and relatives in the already 
over-crowded Negro communities and 
public housing projects. But they will 
be joined by in-laws, parents, aunts and 
uncles. As a prominent sociologist re- 
cently pointed out, “The Negro is now 
the number one minority group and 
the number one minority group prob- 
lem on the West Coast and in the Bay 
Area.” The sooner the community 
realizes it, the sooner something can 
be done. The Bay Area need not be 
another Chicago or Detroit. Willie 
Stokes will try to prevent it. 





Brown Britishers 
(Continued from page 174) 


what the March on Washington Move- 
ment was to the NAACP, and Mc- 
Konnen plays Randolph to Mitchell’s 
Walter White. 

George Padmore, who is familiar to 
Crisis readers, works with both of the 
above mentioned organizations, as well 
as a host of liberal and progressive 
groups in Britain. All paths lead to 
George when colonial leaders arrive in 
Britain and need briefing on the ways 
of the Englishman in his lair. Combin- 
ing a trenchant pen, an amazing capa- 
city for research, and passionate con- 
viction, Padmore is an institution all 
by himself. 

There are numerous prominent Ne- 
gro professional men who maintain a 
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lively interest ‘n colonial affairs and 
support these racial watchdogs, but 
who are, themselves, primarily devoted 
to their professions. There is also a 
group of brilliant scholars and artists 
including people like Dr. Arthur Lewis 
from Trinidad, who holds a chair in 
economics at the Victoria University 
of Manchester; Samuel Coleridge Tay- 
lor’s daughter, who is a prominent com- 
poser and concert pianist; and Peter 
Abrahams, the South African novelist. 


Black Fortune Seekers 


One ,of the most interesting aspects 
of race relations in post-war Britain is 
the problem posed by hundreds of 
West Indians and West Africans who 
have decided to come to Britain to seek 
their fortunes—or at least to make a 
decent living. Some pay their passage. 
Some are “stowaway” and Britain can- 
not legally deport them once they set 
foot on the mother country’s soil. These 
men are quick to remind the English- 
man that they fought for Britain, that 
she claims to have a labor shortage, 
that wages are low in the colonies and 
that they feel if a little money is to 
be made and training is to be had, they 
have a right to share in it. Britain is 
disturbed and somewhat perturbed by 
her chickens coming home to roost. 
Tensions over the stowaways flared 
into a race riot in Liverpool in August, 
1948. There was some talk last summer 
of appointing a special “race relations 
expert” to deal with these problems of 
migration. 

A week before I landed in Britain 
in 1948, a book, Negroes in Britain, 
by Dr. Kenneth Little, social anthro- 
pologist at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, had appeared. It presented the 
first scholarly survey of the history of 
race relations in the British Isles and a 
penetrating psychological analysis of 
the causes of the “color bar.” It also 
contained a sociological analysis of the 
colored settlement in Cardiff, Wales: 
British Bronzeville, where some 3,000 
colored men and their wives and chil- 
dren form a community in Cardiff's 
dockland. The book was favorably re- 
viewed in British journals, but most of 
the leaders of the colored community 
were highly critical of Dr. Little’s work. 


While I was in Cardiff, several dis- 
cussions of the book were led by 
A. Sheppard, for years one of the 
most active community leaders, and 
Harry O’Connell, leader of the left- 
wing Colonial Defense Association, 
Present were representatives of the 
Arab and Somali ethnic communities, 
as well as various interested citizens. 
The group asked me, if I ever pub- 
lished any data on their community, to 
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make clear their feeling that the author 
had relied too heavily upon data sup- 
plied by a white Methodist mission 
preacher whom they considered hostile 
to their community interests, that he 
had uncritically accepted certain state- 
ments about their morals and social 
habits which were given him by police 
officials, and that they felt that he had 
not put his fingers upon the real 
sources of color discrimination; viz., 
a deliberate alliance between tlie ship- 
owners and the reactionary leadership 
of the National Seamen’s Union who 
were determined to sweep all colored 
seamen from British ships. They felt, 
too, that he had not devoted enough 
space to the stable families in the com- 
munity, and had made generalizations 
about the habits of Arabs and Somalis 
that were not true. 

As I promised them, I am making 
this report of their reactions. I feel that 
here we have something really new and 
significant in the history of social re- 
search: a critical assessment of a sociol- 
ogist’s writing by the very people he 
studied. As a co-author of Black Me- 
tropolis, it is the kind of grass-roots 
reaction I would have liked to have 
seen in Chicago. 


Bronzeville’s Young People 


This British Bronzeville’s young peo- 
ple intrigued me—these brownskinned 
offsprings of African, West Indian, and 
Arab fathers by Welsh, Irish, and Eng- 
lish mothers. And among them too 
were the offspring of the several gen- 
erations of British-born colored people 
that have grown to adulthood there. 
About a thousand of these native-born 
Brown Britishers live in Cardiff. 

American colored youngsters would 
feel right at home among these Cardiff 
young people. Their cricket and rugby 
games would seem a little strange, but 
American youth would understand the 
gusto and will to win that I saw on 
two occasions when the Colored Inter- 
nationals played cricket against a white 
Welsh team. And who could feel an 
alien on Saturday night at the Bute 
Town Social and Welfare Club (for- 
merly called “The Big Apple”)? Or 
any night at the colonial seamen’s 
hostel when the jitterbugging began? 

Here were young people no whit 
different from those at home, though 
the discourteous term “half-caste” is all 
too often used as a label for them. 
These are young people intent on earn- 
ing a living, marrying and raising their 
families, enjoying their athletics, their 
singing and dancing. 

They would like to know their 
American counterparts better. Not 
everyone expressed it like Moses 
Hassan, an accountant, the son of a 
Somali engineer, who upon two occa- 


sions said to me, “Can you give me the 
names and addresses of some of the 
colored youth in America? I’d like so 
much to correspond with some of 
them?” (Are there NAACP youth who 
would like to take him up on it?). Only 
a few were so articulate as John Actie, 
son of a St. Lucian seaman and a 
British colored mother, who had flown 
many a mission over Germany and who 
wanted to know if there was any 
chance of a jcb with some colored com- 
mercial aviation outfit in America. But 
I could feel it in the quiet courtesy 
they extended me, in their nostalgic 
comments on the American colored 
troops they had met, and in the avid 
way they asked for copies of Ebony 
and Negro Digest and American Ne- 
gro newspapers. 

One could see the determination in 
all the British-born colored youth, as 
they face life in a new Socialist Britain, 
to reject the status of “half-caste” that 
some Britishers have imposed on them 
and to operate as full men and women. 

A trip to Britain, rubbing shoulders 
with black and brown men from every- 
where, hearing them pour out their 
souls, seeing them struggling for edu- 
cation, economic opportunity and po- 
litical independence was a reminder 
that in this One-World age, American 
Negroes must become aware of the 
great reservoir of confidence and good- 
will that darker people everywhere 
have for us. 





Editors On Filibuster 


(Continued from page 173) 


erners on the civil-rights issue. This 
mendaciously reactionary paragraph is 
from John Temple Graves “This 
Morning” as carried in the March 5 
issue of the Jacksonville, Fla., Times- 
Union: 

The ridiculous censorship forced on national 
publishers and other publicists by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the organizations and individuals 
it influences matches the power this associa- 
tion and its associates possess now in realms 
political. The extent of the political power 
is eloquent in the present spectacle of the Sen- 
ate forced to hold up its whole planetary busi- 
ness to try to force through a civil force pro- 
gram concerning much of which the majority 
of Americans are dubious to say the least. 

Ralph McGill writing in the March 
14 issue of the Atlanta, Ga., Constitu- 
tion under the title: “. . . I Cannot 
Hear What You Say,” a quotation from 
Emerson, after expressing his belief 
that the civil-rights legislation is un- 
constitutional, castigates the South in 
these terms: 

But what we do speaks so loud that most 
of the nation cannot hear what we say... . I 
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cannot forget the four dead bodies in a field 
near the line between Walton and Oconee 
counties, slain by a mob from both, and no 
one ever brought to trial. I cannot forget the 
killings of men for voting, or for owning an 
automobile. And most of all, I cannot forget 
that in none of these cases have the guilty ever 
been found guilty and punished. . . . I cannot 
hear with any sincerity a fight which is not a 
whole fight; one which is made in Washington, 
D. C., and not in all the other states where 
it is needed. . . . The world judges us finally, 
as does a just and observing God, on what we 
do. Not what we say. 


Civil-Rights Package 


Every one is aware that the filibuster 
in defense of the filibuster was fought 
to make it impossible to stop filibusters 
in the future. This was done to clear 
the decks for a fight against Mr. Tru- 
man’s civil-rights proposals when they 
are brought up for debate on the floor 
of the Senate. On Thursday, April 28, 
Senator J. Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island introduced the President's civil- 
rights package in four separate bills 
containing measures on anti-lynching, 
anti-poll tax, FEPC, and an omnibus 
civil-rights bill. None of this legisla- 
tion, however, is expected to be acted 
upon at the present session of Congress. 
But there is hardly any doubt that 
some civil-rights legislation will even- 
tually be passed, and a large number 
of southern editors are aware of this. 
They are aware too of the anachronism 
of second-class citizenship in a country 
which has set itself up as a democratic 
paragon for the rest of the world. 

In classifying the papers on the fili- 
buster, the following twenty-six north- 
ern and western papers were opposed: 
Park Region Echo, Alexandria, Minn.; 
Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio; Courier, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Knickerbocker News, 
Albany, N. Y.; Record, Troy, N. Y.; 
Republican, Waterbury, Conn.; Her- 
ald News, Fall River, Mass.; Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Union, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Herald, New Britain, Conn.; 
Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Cot- 
tonwood Citizen, Windom, Conn.; 
Star, Washington, D. C.; Macoupin 
County Enquirer, Carlinville, Ill.; Tel- 
egram, Worcester, Mass.; The Des 
Moines Register, Des Moines, Ia.; En- 
quirer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dispatch, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Journal, Meriden, Conn.; 
Chronotype, Westboro, Mass.; Herald 
Tribune, New York City; Sun, Lowell, 
Mass,; Journal-Transcript, Peoria, II1.; 
Democrat, Alton, Iowa; ‘Times, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and The New York Times. 

Among northern and western papers 
these twenty-three did not look with 
general favor upon a filibuster but, 
nevertheless, felt that in this instance 
it served a good cause were Daily Mon- 
itor, Concord, N. H.; News, South- 
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bridge, Mass.; Star, Muncie, Ind.; 
News, Saginaw, Mich.; Star-Gazette, E]- 
mira, N. Y.; State Journal, Lansing, 
Mich.; Times, Bay City, Mich.; Minne- 
tonka Record, Excelsior, Minn.; Citi- 
zen, Columbus, Ohio; Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.; News-Democrat, Goshen, 
Ind.; Record, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Times, 
Hartford, Conn.; Herald, Maseca, 
Minn.; Press, Westwood, Calif.; News, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Enquirer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Citizen, Tuscon, Ariz.; 
Tribune, Coshocton, Ohio; News, 
Brawley, Calif.; Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and the Forum, Fargo, N. D. 

The following eleven southern pa- 
pers were opposed to the filibuster in 
no uncertain terms: Union News, 
Townson, Md.; Advertiser, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; News, Sturgis, Ky.; Progress- 
Index, Petersburg, Va.; Courier-Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky.; Herald, Durham, 
N. C.; Times, St, Petersburg, Fila.; 
Times, Chattanooga, Tenn.; News- 
Journal, Daytona Beach, Fla.; News- 
Virginia, Waynesboro, Va.; and the 
Herald, Bristol, Va. 

These forty-eight southern papers 
either supported the filibuster or tried 
to justify it on the grounds that it was 
being used this time to protect the 
rights of a minority against the major- 
ity: Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Record, Columbus, S. C.; Leaf-Chron- 
icle, Clarksville, Tenn.; News Sentinel, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Press Scimitar, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Progress, Charlottesville, 
Va.; Citizen, Asheville, N. C.; Consti- 
tution, Atlanta, Ga.; News-Free Press, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; State, Columbia, 
S. C.; Journal, Shreveport, La.; Chron- 
icle, Augusta, Ga.; Ledger, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Times, Tampa, Fla.; Eagle, Do- 
than, Ala.; News-Leader, Richmond, 
Va.; Times-Herald, Newport News, 
Va.; News, Brunswick, Ga.; Home, Tal- 
ladega, Ala.; Star, Anniston, Ala.; 
Times-Journal, Selma, Ala.; Advocate, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Index-Journal, 
Greenwood, S. C.; Free Press, Kinston, 
N. C.; Daily News, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Independent, Anderson, S. C.; Leader- 
Call, Laurel, Miss.; Post, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Press, Newport News, Va.; News- 
Tribune, Rome, Ga.; Times, Roanoke, 
Va.; World-News, Roanoke,  Va.; 
Northern Virginia Daily, Strasburg, 
Va.; Leader, Covington, Tenn.; Enter- 
prise, High Point, N. C.; Advance, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Banner, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Times, Asheville, N. C.; News, 
Savannah, Ga.; Star-Banner, Ocala, 
Fla.; Times, Shreveport, La.; Alabama 
Journal, Montgomery, Ala.; Jasper 
County Record, Ridgeland, S. C.; Rec- 
ord, Vernon, Texas; Times, Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Banner, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
the Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 


The Crisis 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home towns. 
The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P, handles only cases involving color 
discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS Smith and Brown 
1000 Lawyer's Building 
Flowers, Flowers & Trimble 189 Cadillac Square, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff Telephone: Cadillac 2176 


Telephone: 919 


NEW JERSEY 
J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock J]. Mercer Burrell 
Telephone: 2-4248 23 Howard St., Newark 3 


Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189-191 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Mathews & Williams Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Charles H. Matthews — David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—-ADams 1-6712 


CALIFORNIA 


OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
ILLINOIS 2270 East SSth St., Cleveland 3 
Ellis & Westbrooks Telephone: EXpress 3712-3713 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 
INDIANA 7 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 


427 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 8 Chester K. Gillespie 
Telephone: Wabash 1444 508 Public Sr. Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


KENTUCKY 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 F. S. K. Whittaker 


Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: F0853 


TEXAS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
VIRGINIA 
J. Clifford Clarkson . 
1587 Main St., Springfield 3 Reuben E. Lawson 
Telephone: 32533 403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 
MICHIGAN 
Herbert L. Dudley ae — - Dillard 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 ee ee - 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 Telephone: 2-2608 
Floyd H. Skinner VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 William F. Moorhead 


Telephone: 8-9042 or 8-6795 Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I. 





NAACP T-SHIRTS ARE TERRIFIC! 
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Send Orders To ee ) 

JIM PECK j 


Fifth Floor 
2929 Broadway 
New York 25, N. Y. 


UNION MADE 
in Brown, Blue, Red 
$1 Apiece 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE 










For REAL ESTATE 
in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
contact F. H. WAVER, 


Licensed REAL ESTATE 
and INSURANCE BROKER. 
695 Del Monte St., Pasadena, California 


BeeOntC BOOKS 


In Plain English 


ome ee YOUNG AMERICA IN THE NAACP: The NAACP T-shirts, caps, and banners 


P. O. Box 13 pictured here may be purchased through the national office of the 
Madison Square P O. National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 20 West 
New York 10, H. ¥. 40th Street, New York 18, New York. Prices are as follows: 





T-shirts (small, medium, and large) .......................c:ccccccccsceseceseeseeseeees $ 1.25 
Eton caps, blue and gold (small, medium, and large).................... 1.00 
RINT: GNI ON ccs sacap tan vekcvsestncichnccnasanvevessicosestacecss 1.06 
DUTP ala Se asa ca Scans orp Sys ccéshis Soadeescp i ceveke Se cass puiueauccaeaasavsacie’ 2.50 
MN crt on ns ese sank aces nsdn sede vaconna ccs reWdste ida sda sanesactndsnaisdnetsdsucncne tienes 15.00 


“Vacation and 
Recreation without Humiliation” 


The NEW 1949 Edition National Direc- 

tory of Hotels, Restaurants, Tourist 

Homes, Cabins, etc. Civil Rights Data 
and other important information. 


BARGAIN SALE! 


We are closing out our entire stock of African Art—Figurines 
lia (some slightly damaged), Knives, Forks, and Spoons. 
or bookstore These pieces are all hand carved by skilled craftsmen from 
native African ebony especially selected for quality and depth 


of color. 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER THESE PIECES NOW. SUPPLY LIMITED 


PRICES: Figurines $3.00 . . . Knives, forks, spoons $2.00 each 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP e¢ 20 West 40th Street © New York 18, N. Y. 





Your Chicago Defender Sports Section 


FIRST AND BEST 
WITH ALL SPORTS COVERAGE 


TOP NOTCH FEATURES 
By These Men And Women Who Know Sports Best 





FAY YOUNG 


Dean of American sportswriters 
CHUCK DAVIS © DOC YOUNG @® RUS COWAN @ AL MONORE 
THELMA McTYREE . DAN WILLIAMS e FLIP JORDAN 
JOHN HIGHTOWER 
& 


Read Your 


ChiraneQRefender 


(WORLD SJG GREATES! (WEEKLY) 


Each and Every Week 


\ ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE 
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